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ENTERED AT THE POSTOFFICE, MEDINA, OHIO, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 





GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser eatisfy u us sof r re- 

sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 

and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. Patent-medicine advertisements, and 
others of a like nature, can not be inserted at any 
price. 

Rates for Advertisements. 

All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
2) cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make 1 inch. 
will be made as follows: 
On 10 lines and upward, 

insertions, 10 per cent; 

12 insertions or more, 20 per cent; 24 insertions or 

more, 25 per cent. 

On 4% lines (4 column) and upward, | insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, or 
more, 25 per cent; 24 insertions or more, 33% per 


cent. 

On 96 lines (whole column) and upward, | insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 

20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 
or more, 33% per cent; 24 insertions or 
per cent. 

On 192 lines (whole page), 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 40 per cent; 12 insertions or more, 
per cent; 24 insertions or more, 50 per cent. 


insertions, 
more, 


1 insertion, 


A. 1. Root. 


ments. 


Si VSSaiNGS 252. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 
With the American Bee-Journal, W’y 
With the Canadian Bee Journal, W’y 
With the Bee Hive, ( 
With the wet eng ay Review, ( 
With the British Bee-Journal, 
With all of the above journals, 
With Ame 2 ican Apic ulturist, 
With Bee-Keepers’ Advance ‘and Poul- 
tryman’s Journal, ( 


($1.50) 
(2.00) 
(1.50) 


($1.00) 

(1.06) 
30) 
0) 
(1.50) 


($1.00) 
HO) 


With American Agriculturist, 
With American Gurden, 

With Prairie Farmer, 

With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) 
With Farm Journal, ( 5 
With Scientific American, (3.00) 
With Ohio Farmer, (1.00) 
With Popular Gardening, (1.00) 
With U.S. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 
With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (1.50) 
With Drainage and Farm Journal, (1.00) i 
With Iilustrated Home Journal, (1.00) Be "5 
With Orchard und Gurden, ( 50) 1.40 


[Above Rates include all Postage in U. S. and Canada. |} 


EGCS, $1.00 PER 13. 


From White Ve ghorns and White Plymouth Rocks. 
Also a few cockerels, cheap. = C. W. CHAPMAN, 
Reference, A. 1. Root. Medina, O. 








No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS, Or any Other periodical with satisfaction, un- 


You can not look over the back 


less they are in some kind of a binder. Who has 
not said—‘ Dear me, what a bother—I must have 
last month's journal and itis nowhere to be found?”’ 
Put each No. in the Emerson binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously 
seen, even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year) gilt lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra. 
Ten, $5.00; 100, $45.00. Table of prices of binders 
for any pe riodical, aes = ak lication. Send in 
your orders. T, Medina, Ohio. 





Discounts | 


3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 | 
9 insertions, 15 per cent; 


| to lay when they were 
| return the money at 
J t | come impatientof such delay as may be unavoidable, | 
6 insertions, | Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, | 
40 | 


15 per cent; 3 | 
| queen-mother. 
40 | 

| be sent for $1.00 before 
No additional discount for electrotype advertise- | 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per annum, 
when given once a month, or $4, 00 per year if given 
in every issue. 


Untested Queens 


FOR $1,00 FROM JULY 1ST TILL NOV. 1ST, 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charye. After, 2Uc each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1.00 cach, under the following 


| conditions: Noguarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear. 
ed from a choice, pure mot her, and had commenced 
shipped. They also agree to 


any time when customers be- 


put up most ne ‘atly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 
ed and tested queens, furnished on application to 
any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 


and we will send you another. Probably none will 
July Ist, or after Nov. If 
wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 7tfd8y 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 7[tfd89 
*Jos. Byrne, Ward’s Cre ek, East Baton Rouge 
7-4tfd Par., La. 
21¢fd88 
11tfd88 


7tfds9 


Cc. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Tenn. 

Wm. L. Ashe, Edwardsville, Mad. Co., Ill. 

J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 9tfd89 

*Qliver Hoover & Co., Snydertown, Northum- 
V7tts9 berland Co., Pa. 

Abbott L. Swinson, Goldsboro, Wayne Co., 

C. R. Mitchell, Ocala, Marion Co., Fla. 

E. Burke, Vincennes, Knox Co., Ind. 

N. A. Knapp, Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 

D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 


15tfas9 
11-21 °89 





; Hive Manufacturers. 





Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

P. L.Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La 7tfd89 

C. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. {tfd-89 

R. B. Leahy, Hieginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 

W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 





FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 


High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
5tfd Sole Manufacturers, 
SPROUT BROOK, MONT. CO., N. Y. 


(@"1In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING™ 


MUTH’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &¢. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS, 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
Bee-Keepers.”’ (Mention Gleanings.) Itfdb 


Apply to 





If the queen arrives dead, notify us © 








Oo 


“2 
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Contents of this Number. 


Air-space, Empty............. 

Alfalfa, Weight of. 22 
Bees Fighting Themselve 
Bees in the Rain......... 


Frames, Thick Top-bars..17, 18 
Hive, Dovetailed, Discussed.2( 
Hives, Deep and Shallow....24 
Honey, Packing....... 















Bees on Shares......... - Honey, Packages for.. 2, 21 
OS eee 5,33 | Honey, ey Rriyaacn esnwi 24 
BON, WIMBOTEIG, 00 ccccccccecs 11 Honey and Old Fog es....... 23 
Bee-escape, Dibbern’s........ 5 | lgnotums Mixing............. 23 
Bee-hunt in the Sierras...... 8 | Italians Ahead....... ae 25 
Brace-combs.............. 18,19 | Italianizing .... 

Brace-combs, To Prevent....17 | Lice, Red........ 

Brood-chamber, Size of...... 24 | Ministers and T« 

Brood-frame, Size of..(Q.B.).25 | Queens, Mailing...............38 
California Honey... ......... 22, Recreation for Children.... 14 
CVOE POON sv tccscrccvescces Ze | ODOTE, AXCOU Bocce vecsccescus § 
Comb Honey for Market.....12 | Shrinkage of Wood.......... 20 
OOOO oo once ccesceeceeRh | SRUNEB, LO LEBD. «0000500 7 


Doolittle’s Home. 
Entrance, Which 
Exhibit, Mercer’s.... 


Swarming in November 
‘tobacco Column.... 
| Top-bars Discussed. 






Extractor, Stanley............ 22 | Top-bars, Thick ........... 17, 18 
Feeding Outdoors............ 24 Ventilators Don’t Pay....... 24 
Foul Brood, Acids for........ 24 | Wintering, Confining Bees. .24 








RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS, 


T% know the Causes of Things, is the key to 
Success in unyindustry. If you wish to succeed 
in the Bee Business, you must read and become 
acquainted with the most Successful Methods of 
Bee-Management and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTH’S WORK, 

REVISED BY DADANT, 
Contains the result of practical experience with 
Bees. It gives the Physiology of the Bee, with nu- 
merous Quotations from the latest Scientific 
Writers, the Description of the best Hives, Direc- 
tions for the Proper Management and Handling of 
Bees; the most Practical Methods of Queen- 
Rearing, Swarming (Natural and Artiticial), 
with controlling methods: instructions on Estab- 
lishing Apiaries, Transferring, Shipping, Mailing, 
Feeding, Wintering; the best methods of producing 
Comb and Extracted Honey, the Handling and 
Harvesting of Honey: the Making of Comb Founda- 
tion, etc., etc. 

The instructions for the Rendering of Bees- 
Wax are alone worth the price of the Book, to 
many bee-keepers who waste a part of their wax in 
rendering it. 

This book, ‘‘the most complete ever published,”’ is 
shortly to be published in the French, Italian, and 
German Languages, by Practical European Apia- 
rists. It is highly recommended by all publishers 
of Bee-Literature in the Old World as well as in the 


New. 

Cloth Binding, 550 Pages, 199 Engravings, 19 
Full-Page Plates. Gilt front and back. This book 
is an Ornament to any win ; 

Price: By Express, $1.85. By mail, prepaid, 
$2.00. Special prices to Dealers who wish to ad- 
vertise it in their circulars. 


We also offer for Sale, 20,000 Lbs. of 


Honey, of our crop of 1889; 25 Tons of Comb 
Foundation, Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Ma- 
terial, etc. Send for Circular. Address 

atfdb CHAS. DADAN'T & SON, 


Uamilton, Hancock Co., Ilinois. 
ZW'ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES CHEAP. 


BASSWOOD V-GROOVE SECTIONS, $2.75 to $3.75 
PER M. SHIPPING-CASES VERY LOW. 
SEND FOR PRICES. 

COODELL & WOODWORTH NIFC. CO., 

3tfdb ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS. 


("ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





URE PLYMOUTH ROCK CHICKS 
FOR SALE AT $2.00 PER PAIR. 
Mrs. A. A. Simpson, Swarts, Greene Co., Pa. 


END $1.25 TO THOMAS GEDYE, Kang- 

ley, Hll., for a sample of his All- Metal Sep- 
arator, or $11.50, per 1000, and be convinced that 
they are the cheapest and best out. At present I 
have them for combined crates and T supers only. 
Supply-deaiers, please send for prices on large 
quantities, cut or uncut. Itfdb 
(ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be insertea unuer this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and you must say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended ony, for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 














ANTED.—To exchange honey for beeswax. We 
will take beeswax in exchange for honey in any 
quantity. Will give three pounds for one. Write for 
particulars. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
18tfdb Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


ANTED.—To exchange Japanese buckwheat at 
75e per bushel, or No.1 sections, for extracted 
honey. W. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


ANTED.—To exchange a Given Press. L. size, in 
good shape, for first-class photographic outfit, 
or offers. 24-ld C.A.GRAVES, Birmingham, O. 


ANTED.—To exchange Simplicity hives com- 
plete, for comb and extracted honey, for saws 
and groovers to make brood and wide-frames, or 
offers. E. J. SHAY, Thornton, Taylor Co., W. Va. 
24tfdb 
ANTED.—Tec exchange 1-piece sections and bee- 
hives for extracted white-clover or basswood 
honey or beeswax. J.M. KINZIE. 
24tfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


ANTED.—To exchange bees, hives, frames, 
or foundation, for honey. Send for particulars. 
Fe Ae DAYTON, Bradford, Ia. 


ANTED.—To exchange for apiary supplies, or 
extracted honey, a partial dental outfit. 
J. B. KLIN, 1612 West 6th St., Topeka, Kan. _ 


ANTED.—To exchange a thoroughbred female 
Collie pup, for young tho’bred bronze gobbler. 
JOHN COULSON, East Rochester, Col. Co., Ohio. 


ANTED.—To exchange buckwheat honey in 1-Ib. 
sections. for 10,000 1-lb. sections. 
L. D. WortTH, Reading Center, Schuy. Co, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange a telescope, 16 in., xnd 
an A BC of Bee Culture, printed in 1887, and as 
good as new, both valued at $3.00, for a honey-ex- 
tractor. WILLIAMS BROS., 
Burdick, Porter Co., Ind. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange atwo-seated cutter, new, 
for bee-supplies. JOHN BURR, 
Braceville, Grundy Co., Il. 





ANTED.—To exchange all kinds of wall paper, 
for honey. J. 8. ScOvEN, Kokomo, Ind. _ 


TANTED.—'To exchange foot-power saw with 
ratchet power, for any thing useful in the api- 
ary. FRANK SHILLING, Jewett, Harrison Co., O. 


\\7 ANTED.—To exchange 200 colonies of bees, in 
S. hives, for any thing useful on plantation. 
1tfdb ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 


ANTED.—To exchange | saw-mandrel, 2 saws, 
and table complete, in good order, for any 
thing that I can use in apiary. 
B. F. STOVER, Roscoe, Coshocton Co., O. 
. -To buy an apiary in the basswood re- 
gion of Wisconsin. Preference given to a 
place where there is a chance to establish out apia- 
ries. Please send your answers to GLEANINGS Office. 











ANTED.—To exchange 1 Kelly Duplex corn and 
feed grinder for Barnes combined foot-power 
saw, foundation-mill, or bees. LEE BEAGLE, 
Thornville, Perry Co., Ohio. 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


My apiary, consisting of 15 hives of Italian bees, 
50 to 100 latest improved section-cases, and numer- 
ous otLer fixtures. Send stamp for particulars. 
1.2d §.,A. FISHER, 15 Congress St., Boston, Mags. 











GLEANINGS IN 





CITY MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey. — Demand for honey has 
been slow for a month or more, with a full supply 
of all kinds on the market. Extracted honey brings 
5@&ce on arrival, while comb honey is slow at M@I6 
for best white, in the jobbing way. Beeswar is in 
good demand at 20722 tor good to choice yellow, on 
arrival. CHAS. F. MuTH & SON, 

Dec. 24. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Louts.—Honey.—We are selling good fair 
white-clover honey. in 1-lb. sections, at 13 @ lfc: 
choice to fancy, at15¢c. Good fair wild-flower and 
buckwheat, 11@12%. Extracted white clover, scarce, 
7@8e, in cans; good amber, in cans, 6764: South- 
ern, in bbis.,4%@5%. Selected more. 

W.B. Westrcort & Co., 


Dec. 24. St. Louis, Mo. 


KANSAS CitTy.— Honey.—Demand light and lower, 
owing to bee-keepers offering their honey at 11@12! 
through the West, delivered. Very fancy 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 12 sections to case, at 1c; 1-lb., good, 12%; 
dark, 10; 2 lb, white, 12; dark, 10. Extracted, white, 
7; dark, 5@6. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

Dec. 24. Kansas City, Mo. 


MILWAUKEE.—Honey.—The market is dull. De- 
mand that exists is principally for the best grades. 
We quote: Best white 1-lb. sections, 13@14: second 
best white, 12@13; 2-lb. white, 11@12; 1-lb. dark, 
1W@12%. Extracted in barrels, white, 7@7};; half- 
barrels and kegs, 7':@8; in tin, 74@8; dark. in bar- 
rels, 6@6%; dark, in kegs,6%07. Beeswax, 22@25. 

Dec. 27. A. V. BISHOP, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

KANSAS CriTy.—Honey.—The market continues 
very dull; demand very light; weather entirely too 
warm. We quote: White 1-lb. comb, 13; fall, l0@I11; 
2-lb. white. 11@12; fall, 10. Extracted, white, 7@7%: 
amber, 5@6. Beeswax, 22. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., 

Dec. 27. Kansas City, Mo. 
Our 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market quiet and steady. 
Clo- 


stock worked down to small proportions now. 
ver, 12@15; buckwheat, 9@I1. H. R. WRIGHT, 
Dec. 24. Albany, N. Y. 


DetTrROIt.—Honey.—Comb honey still quoted at 12 
and itc; supply good, sales slow. Extracted, 7@%. 
Beeswax, in good demand at 24@25. M.H.HunNT, 

Dec. 24. Bell Branch, Mich. 


St. Louis. — Honey. — Market quiet. Better in- 
quiry. Comb, 12%@14 for choice; 8@10 for inferior. 
Choice extracted, 5%@6; dark, 5@5%. Beeswax.— 
Prime, 22. D. G. TuTT GROCER Co., 

Dec. 23. St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—We quote fancy 1-lb. white-clo- 
ver honey, 16@17; fair to good, 15@16; 2 lbs., 15@16. 
Sales slow. Beeswax, 24. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Dec. 26. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 

For SALE.—I will deliver honey in barrels, 45 gal- 
lons each, at the depot in Cameron, for 6c per lb. 
Samples sent on application. Barrels warranted 
not to leak. E. Y. TERRAL, Cameron, Texas. 

Judge of Milam Co. 


For SALE.—900 lbs. of white comb honey, in 1-lb. 
sections, 24-lb. cases. I want 13c on board cars. 
H. Hatcn, Lowell, Kent Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE.—About 2500 lbs. No. 1 clover honey in 
60-lb. cans. F. O. B. here at $4.80 per can, boxed 
singly. Inkegs or large lots, less. R. L. TUCKER, 

Nevada, Vernon Co., Mo 


For SALE.—About 1000 lbs. of first-class white- 
clover honey, put up in 60-lb. tin screw-top cans. 
Sample sent on application. 

M. W. HARRINGTON, Williamsburg, Iowa. 


For SALE.—I still have about 4000 lbs. choice ex- 


tracted white-clover honey. I have also about as 
much nice Spanish-needle honey, which I consider 
as fine as the best goldenrod. Write me for price 
list. Emit J. BAxTER, Nauvoo, Hancock Co., Ill. 





BEE CULTURE. JAN. 
For SALE.—About 1600 Jbs. of clover honey, in 1- 
Ib. sections. I will sell at lic per lb. here, on track. 
JOSEPH MCGREGOR, Earlville, La Salle Co., Il. 


I have about six thousund lbs. of extracted hon- 
ey; 300 basswood and 300 clover. It is A No. 1 
honey, thoroughly ripened up in hives. The bass- 
wood honey is in 150-lb. kegs. and the colver is in 50 
and 100 lb. kegs. I will take 7c for basswood, and &c 
for clover, delbvered on cars here. JAS SCOTT. 

Farley, Dubuque Co., Iowa. 


For SALE.—Choice clover comb honey in 14-0z. 
sections, and glass cases of 12 Ibs. each, net, 2 
cases, 14 cts. per lb.; 12 cases, 13 cts. Amber honey, 
same shape, one cent less. Cheaper packages, \ ct. 
less. Extracted, 60-lb. cans, white, $4.80; amber, 
$4.20 percan. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


‘IMPORTED QUEENS, 


In May and June, each, - - - $2 00 
In July and August, each, - - 1 80 
In September and October, each, - - - 1 40 

Money must be sent in advance. No guarantee 
on shipments by mail. Queens sent by express (8 
at least), which die in transit, will be replaced if re- 


turned in a letter. 
1-lid CHAS. BIANCONCINI, Bologna, Italy. 


(7 In responding: to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


FOR THE SEASON OF 1890. 


Headquarters in the South. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


A steam-factory exclusively for the manufacture 
of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested, ready in March. Untested, by April Ist. 
Contracts taken with dealers for the delivery of a 
certain number of queens per week, at special 


figures. 
FOUR - FRAME NUCLEUS, 


with pure Italian queen, containing 3 pounds of 
bees when secured, in April and May, $4.00; after, 
25 cts. less. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed on all queens and nuclei. 

For more particulars, send for Twelfth Annual 


Catalogue. 
P.L. VIALLON, 
Bayou Coula, Iberville Parish, La. 
i In responding to th's advertivement mention GLEANINGS, 
For Perfect Draft, Simplicity, and Durability, 
BINGHAM PATENT SMOKERS, AND 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON UNCAPPING - KNIVES 
ARE WITHOUT QUESTION 


THE BEST ON EARTH. 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials. 
Itfdb Brtozau & Hetuezmwoton, Abronia, Mich. 


PP lIn responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 











OR SALE at a sacrifice, 120 stands hybrid and 
Italian bees,on L. frames: crop of ’89, 100 Ibs. per 
colony. 24-1d B. A. RAppP, Chillicothe, Mo. 


My! Oh My! 
Catalogue free to all in want ot beautiful V- 
groove buckeye and linn sections, any size you may 
want. Address J.B. MURRAY, Ada, Ohio. 


ANTED.—To contract with bee-keepers using 
5000 and over sections—to supply them at let- 
live prices. C. A. GRAVES, Birmingham, O. 
24-27 
ANTED.—For sale or exchange, good small farm 
with apiary. Fine boney country. 
Box 65, Amherst, Va, 





Vol. XVIII. 


TERMS: 81.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; | 
2Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for %4.00; | 
10 or more, 75 cts. each, Single num- | 
ber.5cts. Additions to clubs may be { 

made at club rates. Above are all to | A / 
be sent to ONE POSTOFFICE. Pte Ve 


BEE-ESCAPES. 


AN IMPROVEMENT ON REESE’S; A VALUABLE 
VENTION. 


IN- 


THE cut tells the story, and I car almost hear the 
reader exclaim, ‘‘ Why didn’t I think of that?’ It 
represents a solid board, with bee-spaces on one side, 
to match hive andsupers. The holes (seen below the 
wire cloth) are bored through the board, of any size 
from % to 14 in. The cones are horizontal instead of 
perpendicular and are double, or one inside the 
other, with a good bee-space around the inner one. 
They are made by pressing a piece of green wire 
cloth over a piece of wood, of the shapes given 
below, and just a bee-space thick. It is surprising 
how nicely the wire cloth can be shaped. There 
should be just room enough for « bee to pass out at 
the exit; but it is not so easy for any to get in, on 
wecount of projecting wire. The efficiency of the 
escape does not depend on this, however. Should 





: Se . = — - 
WES aes 


DIBBERN’S BEE-ESCAPE. 





any bee find its way into the outer cone it would be 
almost certain to travel around the inner cone, and 
out again into the hive. This will fool any ordinary 
bee; but should one occasionally find the way back 
into the vacated super—why, it would soon become 
lonesome, and down through the hole it would go. 


JAN. 1, 1890. 


Tis <n ° Q { Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
Establis hed un 1878 « | than 90 cts. each. Sent postpaid, in the 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 





No. 1. 


J) U.S. and Canadas. To all other coun- 
, tries of the Universal Postal Union. 18 
| ets. per year extra. To all countries 
Lnot of the U. P.U., 2cts. per year extra. 


The cones are fastened to the under side of the 
board, and the cones will just fit nicely in the bee- 
space under it. The cones can be removed ina 
moment, and the holes corked up, and it can then 
be used as an inner cover. I also use such a board 
with one or two holes open, to place under supers 
of finished sections, to keep the white new comb 
from getting soiled, while the honey remains on 
the hive to ripen. Of course, some bees remain 
with the honey to care for it, but it comes out nice 
and bright, at the close of the white-honey flow. 
The bees can protect it from the moth, and keep it 
from leaking, much better than we can. Then 
what a satisfaction to handle nice, clean, dry sec- 
tions, instead of sticky ones, when we come to pack 
in shipping-cases! I think these boards will be 
wanted by our best bee-keepers, for this purpose 
alone. It will be seen that I have a triple use for 
these boards. 

I have experimented and studied bee-escapes for 
several years. Many are the contrivances that I 
have tried with varied results. I have tried the 
tent escape, and others, but none proved entirely 
satisfactory. The Reese escape was the best of any 
heretofore; but that was not perfect, though it has 
recently been improved. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that depending on a vertical funnel-shaped 
tube, requiring room under it, will always be ob- 
jectionable. Some have lately advised using small 
cones in the holes through the solid board; but 
such will be found insufficient. To Mr. Keese, of 
Winchester, Ky., however, belongs the honor of 
giving us an escape that generally worked very 
well. It was in using this escape, and trying to 
overcome its weak points, that I discovered my 
horizontal escape. But for his escape mine might 
never have been thought of. Mine is all right, and I 
think it will be found all that can be desired. I 
now make it free to the bee-keepers of the world. 
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I hope all will give ita trial. If it will help to make 
the labors of bee-keeping any easier or more pleas- 
unt I shall feel well repaid. C. H. DIBBERN. 

Milan, Ill. 

After we received friend Dibbern’s arti- 
cle as above, the following communication 
from friend Reese himself came to hand : 

Mr. Rovt:—I inclose you a portion of a private 
letter just received from Mr. C. H. Dibbern, which 
will explain itself somewhat, in regard to the latest 
improved bee-escape, of which I send you a model. 








REESE’S HORIZONTAL BEE-ESCAPE. 
You can see there are no projections in my new es- 
cape tointerfere with bee-spaces in any way; and 
the escape-boards can be piled up snugly for future 
use. They can also be used for inner covers for 
brood-chambers or supers by stopping the passage; 
and in hot weather, whata beautiful plan for ven- 
tilation over the top of the surplus cases! 

Winchester, Ky., Dec. 4. J.S. REESE. 

The letter referred to by friend Reese is 
as follows; and as it contains some addi- 
tional hints we give it to our readers: 

Dear Friend Reese:—Your welcome letter of yes- 
terday, together with your model of bee-escape, is 
just at hand. I am much pleased with your escape, 
and I know it will work perfectly. In so far as there 
are no projections, it is perhaps an improvement 
on mine. Still, as all modern hives have bee-spaces, 
Isee no objections toiton that account. Again, 
when used for an inner cover, yours could be cov- 
ered by a piece of tin, while mine would have to be 
removed, unless there was a full bee-space in un- 
der the board, in which case it would be necessary 
only to plug up the hole and turn it over. I pre- 
sume it will require a season’s experience to decide 
which is really the better. [I admit that yours is an 
ingenious arrangement—something that I tried to 
conceive, but failed. Since writing you before, I 
have made a board with a center escape, and it isa 
beauty. Still, I don’t know that itis any improve- 
ment on the single-exit escape. 

Milan, Ill., Dec. 3. C. H. DIBBERN. 

Without question, friends Dibbern and 
Reese have given the bee-keeping world a 
valuable invention, and they both deserve 
the thanks of bee-keepers for the part each 
has played in the matter, and for so freely 
giving their ideas to the bee-keeping public. 
Friend Reese’s bee-escape was a good thing, 
and worked satisfactorily, as we gather 
from a large number of reports; but there 
was just one trouble with it, and that was, 
that the cone stuck up _ perpendicularly 
above the board, making it necessary to 
have an empty super, or something of the 
sort, to take in the cones; but friend Dib- 
bern has very ingeniously laid the cones, as 
it were, on their sides, and flattened them 
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down so they could be adapted to an ordina- 
ry ry ge same, bee-spaced on 
one or both sides, as the case might be. 
With such an arrangement it is possible to 
put the escape between the hive and super, 
without bothering with an empty super- 
shell. It would be well to incorporate 
Reese’s escape into Dibbern’s board, then 
there will be no possibility of the cones 
themselves being damaged. ERNEST’. 
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DON’T RAISE A SURPLUS OF DRONES. 


DOOLITTLE’S VIEWS ON AN IMPORTANT MATTER, 


FROM what I have seen in nearly every apiary 
which | have visited in the past, I am of the opin- 
ion that bee-keepers lose very much of the profits 
which they might otherwise secure, by having too 
much drone comb in their hives. Each colony 
should be allowed one or two inches of drone comb, 
but no more, unless such colony is one which we 
wish to rear drones from for the improvement of 
our stock, and in this case I generally give from one 
to three frames of such combs. Where three drone 
combs are used in each bive, it is a rare thing that 
I secure any surplus honey from this colony, for 
the drones will consume nearly if not quite all the 
surplus honey gathered by that colony, especially 
if I try to have the colony keep these drones 
throughout the season. To be sure, the colony will 
generally give some surplus right in the height of 
the season; but this must be given back for the 
drones, if they are kept after the honey harvest. I 
have given this item so that the readers may know 
just what a lot of drones in each hive will cost 
them. “ But,’’ says one, “if this is the case, why 
allow any dronecombin any but the colony wiich 
is to rear drones?’’ The reason for allowing one 
or two inches of drone comb to each colony is, that 
all colonies, which I have ever seen, will have some 
drone comb any way, even if they have to tear down 
the worker-cells to get it, building drone comb in 
its stead. Now, where we try to exclude every cell 
of drone comb, the bees revolt, and build drone 
comb in out-of-the-way places, a few cells here and 
a few there, so that the bee-keeper has no chance 
of keeping unwelcome drones from flying, by way 
of decapitating them just before they hatch, un- 
less he uses adrone-trap, which thing is an incon- 
venience to the bees and their owner, generally 
speaking. By having this one or two inches of 
drone comb all together in a single comb, and that 
comb placed inacertain position in every hive, it 
is a very easy thing to open the hives every 23 days 
and decapitate all the drones in a whole apiary. 
By placing this comb on the outside, or next to the 
side of the bive furthest from where the brood- 
nest is,in the spring, the queen will not lay in it 
till the bees become strong enough to compel her 
(so to speak) to lay in drone-cells. In this way 
drones are not produced in hives thus fixed till late 
in the season; and if left in this position, none will 
be reared late, as these outside combs are the first 
to be filled with honey, thus doing away with any 
more drones, as the bees are not as anxious for 
drones at this season of the year, hence will not 
take the honey out of the drone-cells to rear them. 
In this way, about twice decapitating the drones dur- 
ing one season is all that is needed with any colony, 

“But,” I think I hear some one else say, “ it is 
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easy enough totalk about having only one or two 
square inches of drone comb ina hive, but quite 
another thing to keep the drone comb down to this; 
for almost every year holes get in some of the 
combs by way of mice, moldy pollen, etc., which 
the bees fill with drone comb when they ‘ patch up.’ 
How is this to be avoided ?”’ 

To remedy this matter, my usual plans have 
been, either to fill these holes with old worker 
comb or with foundation, using the comb where 
wires were not used in the frames, and foundation 
where the frames were wired. The best time to do 
this is when fruit-trees are in bloom; for at this 
season there is little honey in the hive, hence all 
patches of drone comb are readily discovered. Take 
all but the desired combs, which have drone-cells in 
them, out of the hive, and substitute perfect work- 
ercombs forthem. Now take these combs to the 
shop, and, after cutting out the drone-cells, fit a 
piece of worker comb into the hole made by re- 
moving the drones; or if the comb has a hole in it, 
fill it with worker comb, thus getting the start of 
the bees. To best do this, I have several sizes of 
old fruit-cans, without either top or bottom, one 
ead of which has its edge filed sharp, so that it will 
easily cut a hole through the combs by twirling a 
little while pressing down. By using the one which 
will just take out the drone-cells, a good job is 
done; while by using the same to cut out the 
“patch’’ of worker comb, the same will fit in ex- 
actly. These worker “ patches”’ are always taken 
out of imperfect combs, which materially lessens 
the number to be patched. For wired frames, cut 
away the cells around one side of the hole, so that 
the septum will be laid bare about the edge of it, 
and press a piece of foundation on this bared edge, 
having the foundation so warm that it will adhere 
to the comb while doing it. 

Now, this is the best way I used to know, and the 
only way, where the apiarist is short of combs; but 
there is a point about it which Ido not like. All 
around the edges of this ‘‘patch’’ there will be 
cells of all shapes and sizes, which the bees pur- 
suade themselves into thinking are for drones, 
whenever any are large enough to rear drones in, 
80 that we often have as many drones reared 
around a large “‘ patch’’ as would be reared in one 
square inch of drone comb. To remedy this has 
caused me some study. WhenI came to have a 
surplus of combs, so I did not need ail I had in 
early spring, I thought out the following, which 
has proved as near asuccess as any thing that I 
know of. All the imperfect combs were taken 
from the bees as before; but instead of being 
“patched ” they were hung away in a dry airy place 
till the bees became strong enough go I could form 
nuclei. Now, all nuclei or very weak colonies de- 
sire only worker-bees, 80 they will build cells of 
that size only as nearly as may be, they being al- 
ways willing to build comb whenever there are 
bees enough, and honey coming in from the fields, 
or they are fed. After cutting out the drone comb, 
or thinning the combs as I desired, they were set 
into nuclei to be patched; and, let me tell you, the 
patches thus put on were very pleasing to my eyes, 
and I have here told my readers how it is done, sé 
they can share the pleasure with me, next season, 
they having plenty of time to prepare for the same. 

Borodino, N. Y., Dec. 19. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Friend D., I agree with you exactly, and I 
want to thank you for one or two ideas that, 
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so far as I know, have never before been 
brought out. One is, that a colony having a 
large number of drom>s need not be expected 
to furnish any sur,.us.even though the sea- 
son be extra good. Another is, managing, 
by decapitation every 23 days, so that not 
even a few drones shall take wing from the 
hives which we prefer shall not rear any fly- 
ing drones atall. The third ideais, turnip 
combs over to nuclei, that contain patches o 
drone comb, and letting the worker-bees of 
said nuclei do the patching. Since you men- 
tion it, I feel quite certain they would put 
in only worker comb, but I never thought of 
it before. 





ett ~<t —_ See 


SKUNKS AND BEES. 





THE HABITS OF THE FORMER; NOT AN ENEMY OF 
THE BEE-KEEPER AND THE FARMER. 





WHAT do I know about skunks? I have had a 
great deal of experience with these animals. I 
have caught hundreds of them in traps. Before 
their skins became valuable for fursI got rid of 
them the best way that I could. The main thing, of 
course, is to get the life out of them without muk- 
ing asmell. When I was trapping up on the front- 
iers of Iowa, 30 and 40 years ago, there was no sale 
for the skins; then I used to take them out of the 
traps alive and let them go. Sometimes they would 
come back and get caught the second and third time; 
then I would shoot them. But’ few know how to 
shoot a skunk and not get asmudge. If you shoot 
his head off, there will be trouble, as their wea- 
pons are still in good order, and will be used. If 
you want to shoot the skunk when it is in a trap, 
stand by the side of it, and about 10 or 15 feet away, 
with a good load in your shotgun. Then shoot him 
through the small of the back. The object is to kill 
the hind end of the animal first. By cutting through 
the back you paralyze all the back parts, and there 
will be no trouble. I have tried poisoning them 
when they were in my traps. Put strychnine in a 
bit of lard, or in a small piece of meat, and place it 
on the end of a pole 10 feet long. Poke it out to the 
skunk slowly. He will accept it and eat it right 
down, and in a few minutes will be dead. But very 
nearly all that I killed that way made the charac- 
teristic bad odor. I never saw one die from strych- 
nine but that I felt sorry for the poor thing, as it 
appeared to suffer so much. 

Skunks are easily trapped; thenif you don’t want 
to save the skins, shoot them through the back. 
But if you want to save the fur, get the skunk into 
water deep enough to drown him. If the water is 
not over half a mile away you can lead him there if 
you don’t hurry too much. I have done it a great 
many times. There is no trouble in handling a 
skunk if you do not fight him. Ican always make 
friends with him, and then take him where I 
please. 

When we get a skunk in a steel trap, unless some- 
thing has been there to frighten him, or fight, when 
we get there there is no bad smell. After he has 
gotten into the trap, as there bas been no one there 
to plague him, he has spent all his energies in try- 
ing to get away, and has very likely got the trap- 
chain wound around every thing within reach, and 
the poor thing can hardly move. Now, we want to 
get the chain free. Wecan not go right up to it at 
first. The skunk is watching, and is afraid that it 
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We will try to make it think 
that we won't hurt it. Walk and move aboutata 
distance, gradually coming nearer. Talk or sing a 
little; watch the chap closely. If it raises its flag 
(tail) we are to fall back a little. If we have a 
hatchet or hammer, pound lightly on something; 
work up to it by degrees, all the time watching his 
flag. As long as that is down there is no danger. 
Usually it will take half an hour to get up to it 
safely. Then work carefully. Begin with the end 
of the trap-chain; get that loose first, then all the 
chain clear. We now want a pole about 10 or 12 feet 
long. Fasten the trap-chain to one end of it, and 
get hold of the other end. If every thing is all 
clear, begin to lead the animal toward the water. 
The poor thing will be glad to go if we give ita 
chance. We go slow at first; but if we have clear 
ground, and the animal is caught by the fore foot, 
it will come along about as fast as we walk. If 
caught by the hind foot it will go about half as fast. 
When we get to the water, get the skunk into it 
deep enougb to cover him, without holding him 
down. All the poor thing thinks of now is to get 
out of the water, and will drown, and never think 
of using his weapon of defense. 

But now having told you how to kill the poor 
creature, ] am going to put inaplea for his life. 
Why kill the poor thing?’ I just want to tell you 
that the skunk isagreat destroyer of grubs and 
bugs of all kinds, and I never saw any evidence 
that itever eats any of my bees. But it is always, 
when the weather is suitable, digging grubs out of 
the fields and garden. They are very plentiful here, 
aod | am willing for them to stay. One year an old 
skunk had a litter of young ones under a corn-crib 
in the corner of our home bee-yard. I fed her and 
petted the young ones. They are very affectionate, 
and as nice as a cat—if we don’t abuse them. They 
do the farmer more good than harm. ‘They are 
around my house nearly every night in the sum- 
mer. We often see them when we go outdoors in 
the evening. In one respect they are like folks. 
There are some bad ones amongst them that will 
kill chickens, and perhaps eat bees. If I knew one 
was doing mischief I would set a detective for him 
in the shape of atrap, and kill it; but 1 would not 
kill all because one was bad. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 9. 

Well done,old friend. You have given us 
an exceedingly valuable paper, and one that 
perhaps no other man could furnish. So 
you have really made friends and got ac- 
quainted with this little animal that seems 
to be looked upon with disgust by almost 
every member of community. I am very 
glad indeed to hear a word in itsfavor. I 
think, however, that the testimony is incon- 
trovertible that they do eat bees, at least oc- 
casionally, in considerable numbers. We 
certainly ought to try to encourage an ani- 
mal that destroys the grubs and insects. By 
the way, old friend, your fund of informa- 
tion and knowledge in regard to the habits 
of the wild animals.of our country, it seems 
to me, ought to be put ina book. I doubt 
whether any work extant has ever been able 
to give the facts you have in your possession 
in regard to these near neighbors of ours. 
The trouble is, that those who are acquaint- 
ed with the habits of the denizens of our 
forests can hardly be induced to write their 
knowledge out for print. 


is going to be hurt. 
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BEE-HUNTING IN THE SIERRA NEVA. 
DA MOUNTAINS. 


A BEE-HUNT. 


JAN. 


Continued from last issue. 


In the month of June, 1#86, a party of four of us 
started out on a bee-hunt. We intended to go to 
Peavine Valley, about 35 miles northeast of Placer- 
ville, then across the American River, and up Silver 
Fork Canyon, as bee-trees in that neighborhood 
generally contained considerable honey. With this 
much in the way of introduction, I shall proceed to 
give you a detailed narrative of our journey, and 
experience in hunting wild bees. 

We took an early sturt in the morning, and were 
several miles on our journey before sunrise. It 
was a beautiful morning. The air was fresh and 
invigorating; wild birds of various colors sang 
their lays in the trees overhead, as if to welcome 
the great sun, for another day. Myriads of small 
insects were beginning to circle in the air, with 
their monotonous hum, while ever and anon a 
beautifully colored hummingbird would go flitting 
by. The Sierras were white with bloom, and the 
air was loaded with the fragrance of various wild 
flowers. 

We reached the American River about noon. 
The wild scenery along this river is grand beyond 
description. The river rolls and tosses impetu- 
ously in its rocky bed. The banks are fringed with 
a growth of alders, willows, weeping-aspen, dog- 
wood, ctc. In some places in the river there are 
beautifully clear pools of water where mountain 
trout swarm in abundance. Ever and anon we 
came across the water ousel, «small brownish-col- 
ored bird, flying about from stone to stone, present- 
ly diving into the water, disappearing from sight. 
In a few seconds it came to the surface again, after 
going several feet from the place of starting, hunt- 
ing for aimeal of young fish and other things, up- 
on which it feeds. The king-fisher is seen patient- 
ly watching from some commanding point, ever 
ready to pounce on any unwary fish that dares to 
venture too near the surface of the water. On 
either side of the American River the mountains 
rise abruptly toa height of several hundred feet. 
The north mountain-sides are covered with a dense 
growth of young firs, spruces, hazels, ceanothus, 
flowering dogwood, maples, ete. On the north 
side the snow generally lies from a month to six 
weeks later than on the south side, thus making 
the bloom considerably later than on the south 
side. The south sides are generally pretty open. 
The mountain-sides are clothed with a scattered 
growth of manzanita, chaparall, shingle-brush, etc., 
all of which bloom early in the season. Later on in 
the season come goldenrod, asters, lilies, lupines, 
peppermint, pennyroyal, ete. The further up the 
river we go, the grander and more impressive the 
scenery becomes. Dark forests of pine, fir, and 
spruce, rise up in the distance, while here and 
there a grand old sugar-pine towers up its head 
sublimely from the ridge-top. 

After following the river as far as we intended, 
we went directly up the mountain-side. At length 
we came uponasmall level spot, and took a rest 
under the shade of alarge oak. After resting al 
hour or 80, and taking arefreshing drink of the 
cool mountain water, we again resumed our jour’ 
ney. We found a great many wild bees at work on 
various flowers. When about half way up the 
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mountain we stopped to admire the beautiful scene- 
ry abounding on every side. Far away in the dis- 
tance, like a silver ribbon, we could discern the 


Sacramento River, and the miles of valley border- 


ing on each side. To our left rose the majestic 
summits of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, covered 
with snow, while in front of us, on the opposite 
ridge, # dark belt of silver firs girdled the moun- 
tain. After resting a few moments we again began 
the ascent of the mountain. The first thing that 
attracted our attention was a small mountain 
meadow with its crooked streams, covered with 


ltocks and lonely flower leas, 
Playgrounds of the mountain breeze. 


There were innumerable wild flowers in bloom, 
of all hues and colors. We found a number of bees 
working on Mexican clover. In afew moments we 
had a line started, which ran directly up the moun- 
tain-side. Arriving at the top, and not finding the 
tree we were in search of, we continued down the 
other side, and soon came across their home, situat- 
ed in a tall black fir, about 100 feet from the 
ground. We found two more trees that afternoon. 

Fatigued with our day’s journey, we proceeded to 
make camp for the evening, and get supper. We 
soon had a great fire blazing, wood being there in 
abundance. Our journey had sharpened our appe- 
tites,and we ate our supper with a keen relish. 
After supper we gathered afresh supply of wood, 
and then made usabed of pine needles. We re- 
tired early, and slept soundly until morning. Get- 
ting up early, and rekindling the fire, we soon had 
our coffee boiling, and made preparations for 
breakfast. After breakfast we concluded we would 
cut one of the bee-trees and have some honey to 
eat. We intended to cut the tree we found first, a 
large yellow pine. Two of us worked a cross-cut 
saw, and two more chopped. The tree was over 
five feet in diameter. After five hours of steady 
work, a monarch of the forest came crashing to the 
earth, bringing in its fall a couple of smaller trees. 
The bees were terribly confused at this sudden 
downfall of their long-cherished home. After 
waiting for the bees to get filled up with honey, so 
they would not be s0 cross, we went to work and 
soon had the tree opened. We took out comb after 
comb, filled with honey. We obtained almost 200 
lbs., and if the empty comb had been filled as it is 
atcertain seasons of the year, there might have 
been nearly 300 Ibs. of honey. Some of the combs 
were over five feet in length. The bees clustered 
up in one corner of the log, and I placed their 
brood inside, fixing it up with sticks so that It 
would not tumble down. Ina few hours the bees 
were covering their brood nicely. I fixed some 
bark over them to protect them from wind and 
rain until I should have time to come after them. 

Placerville, Cal. S. L. WATKINS. 

To be continued. 
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MRS. AXTELL’S REPORT. 


WINTERING ; TAKING OFF HONEY ; MARKETING ; 
DISPOSING OF CHUNK HONEY, ETC. 


THE weather has been 
days. Bees in the cellar 
thermometer is up to 52. We carried water, and 
poured it along the alleys between the hives. We 
keep the cellar dark, but keep two windows open, 
and the door that comes. up into a large room, and 
both doors of the room are open. I think pouring 


very warm for several 
are quiet, although the 
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water around in the cellar has a great deal to doin 
keeping them quiet. Before we did that, they 
were very uneasy. There are 156 colonies in the 
cellar, which is 20 x 20 feet square. We also have 
114 wintering out of doors at the out-apiary. The 
bees seem to be in very good condition this fall, but 
they are light in stores. 

We obtained about 13,000 or 14,000 lbs. of honey, 
mostly gathered in the spring. It is white honey. 
As it isagood deal of work to prepare so much 
honey for market, we sell the most of ours in Chi- 
cago, whereit is sold by commission men. It would 
be impossible for us to sell our honey ourselves. 
We have orders for it as fast as we can get it ready 
for market, and could sell much more if we had it. 

The honey that is not well filled out, we cut out 
and sell in pans and candy-pails. We fill a pail full 
of chunk honey, then fill solid with liquid honey. 
We next melt up some rosin and lard into asoft 
wax, and wax the top of the pail, and nail down the 
lid. Weinstruct the buyer, as soon as he receives 
it, to loosen the topa little at one side, and drain 
off the liquid honey, or bore a hole in the bottom 
and let it all drain off. This is the way we fix it 
when we send it a distance by the cars. 

HOW WE TOOK OFF OUR HONEY. 

We took off all our honey this fall without the 
use of asmoker or bee-hat. When the first frost 
came we hurried out in the morning to the work, 
and found the bees below out of the supers and in 
the brood-combs, except a very few hives, and 
those we left until a colder morning. We slipped 
off the supers and set them on top for a hand to 
carry into the honey-house; laid back the honey- 
boards, and did not cover the hives until the supers 
were all off. There were a very few bees carried 
into the honey-house ; but during the day they 
flew to the window, which we swung open, and 
they went home. We tried using Dr. Miller’s small 
tents of mosquito-bar over the supers during warm 
weather, and found the bees soiled the sections by 
their droppings when confined inside of the tent 
before they found their way out at the top. We 
found but Jittle trouble in getting the bees out of 
the supers by smoking them vigorously at first, not 
too fast, s0 us to confuse the bees, but enough to 
drive them down quickly, and then snatch them off 
before the bees came up into them again. 


PACKING FOR MARKET. 

In packing honey for market, great care is taken 
to have the bottom and three-fourths of an inch or 
so up the sides well protected by two or three thick- 
nesses of paper, with no break in the paper to let 
the honey leak through. We generally have it 
packed several days before sending; and if any 
crate leaks we unpack and fix it so not a drop can 
run out. It liurts the sale of honey very much to 
have it leaky and dauby to handle. It soon becomes 
very untidy in looks; and it is the appearance of 
the honey that makes it sell quickly. We have 
taken great pains, in packing, to put all weak 
combs between two strong ones. Occasionally we 
find a crate or super of very nice honey, but sealed 
only atthe top and alittle at sides. Such ones we 
pack between two strong ones, and turn them bot- 
tom upward. We hear no complaints of their be- 
ing broken down, though I believe if we could 
make sales of all such honey at home it would be 
better; but we had more of it than we could well 
sell at home. 
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MRS. CHADDOCK’S DEATH. 

We were sad to hear of Mrs. Chaddock’s death. 
One by one we are passing away; and it seems to me 
it is unwise to defer a preparation for that other 
world to which we are all so rapidly hastening. 
Yes, Mrs. Chaddock was a friend to humanity. 


So be my lifeathing felt, but not lauded, 
And I but remembered by what I have done. 


As the wintry winds whistle around us, let us 
each one look around to see if we can not help 
some one else to be more comfortable. 

Roseville, Ill., Dee. 14. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

No doubt, good friends, you have trouble 
in keeping your bee-house cool during this 
very warm winter. It is now December 23, 
and we have radishes, lettuce, and onions, 
still unharmed in the open ground. In fact, 
for two weeks past there has hardly been a 
frost. The frequent occurrence of such 
warm winters in our locality has been the 
strongest factor in deciding us to winter 
our bees in the open air. Dandelions are 
now in bloom, and the bees are flying al- 
most every day. Your plan of taking off 
honey after the bees have been driven be- 
low by frosty nights is a very simple and 
easy one. The greatest drawback I have 
found is, that sections are too much soiled 
by being left for the bees to travel over un- 
til time for frost. The objection you make 
to Dr. Miller’s tent, I think would not ap- 
ply if the honey were taken off during warm 
weather. 

Oe 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


DANGER OF HYBRIDIZING THE SEED ? 


IS THERE 


I SEE by the reports you receive, that very many 
of the growers of buckwheat sow it beside other 
kinds. Most of them do the same here, then they 
cut a little strip of the Japanese with the other 
kind, thinking the rest will be pure, not realizing 
that bees will mix the pollen of the two kinds. 
Now, the effect of this mixing of the pollen on the 
next sowing of the seed is very plain. Some stalks 
will ripen later, and the grain will be smaller. This 
ignorant, reckless management, if kept up, will 
soon make the variety only a little improvement 
on the old. Now, friend Root, this buckwheat is 
too valuable to be thus spoiled. Not only does it 
yield nearly double the amount of grain that the 


other varieties do, but it is much earlier. I com- g]] t 


menced cutting mine, on new land, in just two 
months from the time of sowing; and then it stands 
up 80 much better. On my five acres of land there 
was not ,, of an acre lodged. It was a heavy 
growth, 4 to 4% feet high, and leaned only a little, 
so I had to cradle it one way. I believe it is equal- 
ly good for honey or flour. 

If there is any seed yet in the country that is ab- 
solutely pure, s0me one ought to procure it and 
keep it for sale; and I believe you are the ones to 
doit. I’d rather pay three times as much for pure 
seed, that which has never been sown nearer than 
50 rods of any other kind, than that which is offered 
inthe market, or my own either, which is as pure 
as the seed I obtained of you, as there was no oth- 
er buckwheat nearer then 80 rods. The extra ex- 
pense of pure seed is not of much aceount, as it 
takes 80 little seed; 18 Ibs. is plenty on strong clo- 
ver land. H. 8S. HOXxIE. 

Holloway, Mich., Dec. 4, 1889. 
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If what you say be true, it certainly isa 
serious matter; but I should like to have 
our experiment colleges tell us whether 
buckwheat will mix. Will Prof. Cook or 
W. J. Green please tell us what they know 
about it? and if they don’t know will they 
undertake to have some experiments made 
in regard to the matter, during the coming 
season? 

———————————] ore 


BASSWOOD SECTIONS VS. BASSWOOD 
HONEY. 


R. BOARDMAN THINKS OF THE MATTER, 





WHAT H. 





THE destruction of the basswood timber, much of 
which is used for making honey sections and other 
bee-keepers’ supplies, is rapidly exhausting the 
honey resources, and is well becoming a subject of 
alarm to bee-keepers. We must turn our attention 
to some other kinds of timber for this purpose; for 
when our resources are exhausted, your business 
as well as ours will be atan end. I have no doubt 
that basswood is better adapted to making one- 
piece sections than any other cimber. But every 
thousand sections so used represents 80 many 
pounds of honey resource wiped out of existence; 
and whi'e I do not expect to stay the destruction of 
this valuable timber to the bee-keeper, I have de- 
cided to give the little infiuence in my power in 
that direction. I have decided to buy no more sgec- 
tions in future, nor bee-supplies of any description, 
made from basswood timber. This may look to you 
very feeble, but it is right. H. R. BOARDMAN. 

East Townsend, O., Dec. 18. 

Friend b., I heartily agree with you in 
what you say about the destruction of bass- 
wood ; but | do not believe that it will be 
best for all of us to declare that we will use 
basswood no longer for sections. The mat- 
ter was discussed quite freely, after reading 
your paper, at the Michigan State Conven- 
tion, and different parties present mention- 
ed a great variety of purposes for which 
basswood is now being used. One friend 
said, that in his locality they were cutting 
more of it for broom-handles, a great deal, 
than has ever been used for sections. An- 
other said they were using carload after 
carload in the manufacture of paper. The 
envelopes we are now sending to our cus- 
tomers are said to be made of basswood. If 
ee-keepers in the land should at 
once give up basswood, it would probably 
be only a drop in the bucket. y advice 
would be this: Commence to raise bass- 
wood. If it does not pay for honey, I think 
in many localities it would pay for a variety 
of industries for which it is now being used. 
Not only should we plant basswood, but let 
us keep cows and other stock from our tim- 
ber land. When basswood sections were 
first made, scarcely ten years ago, a man 
brought us some logs. Well, a few days 
ago he brought us some lumber made from 
the shoots that started up around the 
stumps. I believe such shoots always come 
up and grow with incredible rapidity if we 
only keep stock off the land. 








GARDENING FOR JANUARY. 
THE above was crowded over into our next issue, 
by the report of the convention at Lansing, Mich. 
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A VISIT TO G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


FRIEND STEPHENSON TELLS WHAT HE SAW AND 
HEARD. 








EDITOR GLEANINGS—Dear Sir:—Possibly a short 
description of Doolittle’s apiary may be interesting 
to you and such of our bee-friends as have never 
visited Borodino. After leaving Medina I proceed- 
ed to Niagara; and, as sunshine favored me, next 
morning J turned it to excellent account with my 
camera, and got some views of the Whirlpool, 
which I failed to get on my former visit. These, on 
development at Eastman’s, turned out moat satis- 
factorily, and you shall have some prints later on. 
The drive from Skaneateles to the village of Boro- 
dino was pleasant, the country rolling, and the 
road for some distance skirted the shore of 
Skaneateles Lake, a fine body of water some 16 
miles long, abounding in lake trout, and at this 
time haunted by flocks of duck and wild geese. 
Mr. D.'s house is located on the edge of a rich alluvi- 
al plain. About 20rods off is a fine basswood grove, 
ete., which our friend purchased for a windbreak 
as well as for the purpose of supplying food for his 
bees. Mine host was absent with his rifle on my ar- 
rival; but the honors of the place were amply per- 
formed by his lesser half till his return, and then, 
indeed, 1 had a treat. We adjourned to the work- 
shop, amply furnished with engine, buzz-saw, and 
all the various accessories for hive-making, and 
then began a most interesting lecture on bees in 
general and queens in particular, rendered all the 
more graphic by an inspection of the apparatus 
that has been so ably described by the originator 
himself from time to time in the pages of GLEAN- 
INGS, and in his book, “ Scientific Queen-Rearing.”’ 

I was particularly well pleased with his division- 
board feeder, which, as you may remember, is prac- 
tically a frame with sides built up of thin stuff to 
an inch or twoof the {top, much on the principle 
of your Miller feeder. Another thing that attract- 
ed my attention was a comb-foundation machine 
consisting of a pair of plaster dies fitting over one 
another, and inclosed in a box which opened and 
closed like a book. I witnessed the operation of 
making some foundation in it, and I think that, for 
small operations, it is a very desirable machine. 

Next in order came the bees themselves. Most 
of his hives were still on their summer stands, pro- 
tected by chaff packing and top cushions contained 
in an outer box. Some of these will: be tremoved to 
a bee-cellar later on. The hives had a decided tilt 
forward to keep out moisture, a la Muth. The 
bees, of which I saw a few specimens under their 
quilts, were the yellowest ItaliansI ever saw. Ox 
one of them I counted five yellow bands. Indeed, 
the golden color extends nearly from the thorax to 
thetip,and the black bands are quite small. The 
yellow was more of an orange, like that of the Cyp- 
rian, though without admixture of Cyprian blood. 

The bee-cellar was well contrived, with top and 
sub-earth ventilation. The floor is occasionally 
8prinkled with sawdust, to keep down damp, and 
the entrance is closed by three doors, one within 
the other, so as to form dead-air spaces, thus secur- 
ing a mild even temperature. 

Boston, Mass. H. STEPHENSON. 
_ Perhaps I should explain, that, although 
friend Stephenson - writes from Boston, 

ass., his present residence is in England. 
He has, however, been liying for some time 
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in Charlamont, Bedford Co., Va.—The plas- 
ter dies alluded to have been frequently 
mentioned in GLEANINGS, as our older 
readers will remember. My impression is, 
that ays | are not much ysed now.—In re- 
ard to the five yellow bandg, I think friend 
tephenson must refer to the downy fur or 
covering. I have never se more than 
three distinct yellow bands, as we define 
them in the A BC book. It ixalso my im- 
pression that friend Doolittle had decided 
to use his sub-earth ventilators, hither very 
little or none at all. Will he tell uS about it? 
—_—_—_——EE ee 


WINTERING BEES. 


HAVING AN EMPTY AIR-SPACE BELOW TRE BROOD- 
COMBS, ETC. 





OnE of the most important requisites for winter- 
ing bees in the North is the proper temperature. 
We have to observe, that the temperature of the 
air surrounding the cluster only has any effect in 
this respect. This is many times overlooked. We 
may have in a cellar a comparativeiy low temper- 
ature; but inside of the hive the temperature may 
be just right, if no or very little ventilation} is al- 
lowed. Another time the cellar may be much 
warmer; but by full ventilation of the hives the 
temperature inside of them may be too low never- 
theless; so if we want to find out the proper tem- 
perature for the bees, we should always speak of 
the air surrounding the cluster, to get combarable 
results. i 

In fact, [do not know what is the best tempera- 
ture here. What I could say would be ruelework 
only; but I know that some hives are of sch a 
construction that this best temperature is always 
secured automatically, and this for many hundred 
years. The reader may be astonished, but it is as, 
true as it is simple. 

If we keep our bees in a shallow chamber just as 
large as it is necessary for the colony, and not 
larger, packed as warm and as tight as possible, 
and give no ventilation above, the temperature 
of the air in this chamber will soon get warm 
enough by the consumption of honey, the entrance 
to this chamber being just under the cluster of the 
bees. Under this chamber and under the entrance 
is a second chamber, not quite as large, but empty. 
A similar arrangement is known here in the United 
States as downwaréd ventilation, except that, usual- 
ly, the entrance is on the bottom of the lower emp- 
ty chamber; but this difference isimportant. We 
will suppose, now, by the breathing of the bees the 
temperature of the air surrounding the cluster will 
get warmer; the warm {air will always rise, and so 
the upper chamber will get warmer by and by. 
The entrance is open, and so if the air in the lower 
chamber gets warmer than the outside air, it will 
pour out by the entrance, and cool air will get in 
till the air in this lower chamber has nearly the 
same temperature as the outside air. The bees are 
entirely quiet, 80 long as the temperature is cor- 
rect. Now, if the temperature’in the upper cham- 
ber gets too warm,{the bees;commence to extend;the 
cluster, and consequently are moving. This causes 
some disturbance of the air, and cold and fresh air 
from below is mixed with the warm and impure air 
from above, and so the proper temperature and 
ventilation are secured ‘again. The air in’the low- 
er chamber is somewhat warmer now than before, 
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and will pour out again by the entrance, and the 
lower temperature in the lower chamber is secured 
again. 

But this arrangement has some other advantages. 
By this ventilation, some air, but not more than is 
necessary, will leave the hive, and with ita part of 
the water, breathed out by the bees, will go away. 
If any water will condense, it will be always where 
cold and warm air meet; that is, near the entrance. 
The upper part of the hive will remain dry. The 
cluster of the bees is, if the upper chamber is not 
too high, always just above the entrance, and so 
the bees can, if necessary, have access to the con- 
densed water here, and have dry winter quarters 
nevertheless. 

In Poland bee-keeping’ has been a pursuit for 
many hundreds of years, and was very important 
some centuries ago. Many tons of honey and wax 
were exported every year. Here they used log 
guns with an entrance half of the height of the 
hive. In the fall, that part of the combs lower 
than the entrance was cut out, and so the condi- 
tion just descr'ted was secured. ‘This manage- 
ment may not seem very good, but winter losses 
were and are nearly unknown in that country, with 
very severe winters. In Russiait is the general 
opinion that no colony can be wintered by any oth- 
er arrangement, either outdoors or in cellars or 
clamps. 

In the province of Hanover, Germany, too, is an 
old kind of bee-keeping a pursuit. The bee-keep- 
ers of that country use a straw skep about Ik 
inches high, and the entrance is somewhat nearer 
the top than the bottom of the hive, and winter 
losses are very rare. 

The modern bee-keepers of Germany use frames 
about 14 inches bigh. Some claim, as here in the 
United States for some years, that they are better 
than shallow frames for wintering. The entrance 
was at first on the bottom of the naive, and the re- 
sults of wintering not very good. Since some 
years it is recommended, and now quite generally 
in use, to make the entrance about 6 inches above 
the bottom on the front, and not on the side of the 
hive, every one says that the bees winter much bet- 
ter in these hives than before. 

It is surely correct, that the bees always adjust 
their winter quarters near and above the entrance, 
and so the winter quarters in these hives is in fact 
only 8 inches high, and not 14 inches, and the 6 
inches under the entrance act like the empty 
chamber spoken of before. 

We can easily secure ull these advantages with 
the Simplicity hive. Just slip in, in the fall,a 
frame about 5 inches high, and the same size as the 
Simplicity, with the entrance cut in the upper edge, 
under the hive, and pack all as well as possible, of 
course leaving the entrance open, but nothing else. 
This will do for outdoor wintering, if a board is 
leaned against the entrance to keep out winds. In 
a very cold climate, cellar wintering is surely pref- 
erable; }:t if the cellar is not very warm, or the 
temperature is inclined to change, it is advisabie to 
use a similar arrangement; but packing, I think, 
will not be necessary. Very probably it will be 
simplest to nail this frame firmly to the bottom- 
board, and use this in winter, set upside down. I 
will not say that, by this arrangement, only good 
wintering is secured, but it is advisable, because 


many requisites for good wintering are secyred.au--- 


tomatically. 
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It is too late to try this arrangement for this win- 
ter; but I should be glad if some bee-keepers 
would try it next year, and report in GLEANINGS 
the result, with all the other circumstances. 
Selma, Tex., Nov. 1, 1889. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 
Friend §8., your arrangement is by no 
means new. far older readers well remem- 
ber that the same thing has been recom- 
mended at different times fer fifteen or 
twenty years back. The old original Amer- 
ican Live was made with auger-hole en- 
trances just half way up. The Simplicity 
hive has been used for wintering by turning 
the bottom-board upside down. This, how- 
ever, gives only a two-inch space below the 
combs. Dr. Miller mentioned it at the 
Chicago convention, and I believe his hives 
are all arranged during this present winter 
to have a considerable space below the 
combs. One advantage you did not men- 
tion is, that dead bees, and dust and other 
debris, fall down below the entrance so as 
to be in no danger of clogging it. ‘There is 
a division among the brethren, however, in 
regard to having the hive above the brood- 
nest made air-tight, or as nearly as may be. 
Some of our friends claim that bees will 
winter in an inverted glass jar, perfectly 
well, provided the mouth be of a good size, 
say like that of a candy-jar, and be left 
open. Ido not know that this has been 
tested by actual experiment, but I think 
very likely itis true; and if so, no doubt 
the bees would winter with a better econo- 
my of stores than by almost any other ar- 
rangement. 
i 


MANUM IN THE APIARY WITH HIS 
MEN. 
SOME VERY PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR PREPAR- 
ING COMB HONEY FOR MARKET. 





August 7.—"* Well, Ed, here we are home again. 
Fred, you may hitch up another horse after dinner, 
and go after Scott. I expect Leslie to come from 
his yard to-night by stage, then the boys will all 
be home again from their yards. 

**Hello! there is Scott now. How under the sun 
did you get here, Scott? Fred was just going after 
you.” 

“Well, Mr. M., you told me, the last time you 
were at my yard, that you would probably send for 
me to-day; and as I got my work all done at about 
9 o’clock I thought I’d rather walk home than to 
wait there with nothing todo. I have walked five 
miles many a time. 

“Hello, Scott!” say Ed, Fred, and Will; and here 
they have a general hand-shake all around. 

Scott inquires: 

‘*Where is Leslie?” 

**Oh! he will be here to-night, I suppose.” 

“Well, then, boys,”’ says Scott, ‘‘ what hinders our 
having a bee-convention all to ourselves, this even- 
ing, as I understand some of you goto your homes 
to-morrow?” 

“Yes! yes! yes!” all cry out; “say we do.” 

In the evening all gather inthe sitting-room for 


a general good time, and the time was well. JMB 


proved, as each relatedabis wxpériénce during the 


pust’ eivit or nine weeks; and as the boys all go to 


their respective homes in the morning except Scott 
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and Leslie, many promises are made to keep up the 
friendship between each one by way of correspon- 


dence. 
AUGUST 8. 


‘**Now, boys, we are left alone—four of us—to 
prepare the honey for market; but as the crop is a 
rather light one we shall have a short job of it. I 
have already four women scraping sections, and 
another one coming to-day. Scott, you may nail 
crates together, and Leslie will stencil the ends and 
stamp wood sides, and wait on the women while I 
grade the honey; and Fred will crate and weigh it, 
so each will have his special part to do. 

‘“*Good morning, Mrs. F. I suppose you have come 
to help us in this work, so I will give you a few in- 
structions to start with. You will occupy this cor- 
ner of this long table. Asthere is ample room for 
six persons to work around it you will have one- 
third of one side. In this largest pile are the sec- 
tions of honey that have not been scraped. All are 
in clamps, just as they came from the apiaries, 16 
sections to each clamp. Now, you take one of these 
clamps and set it on the table at your right hand. 
At your left hand you have an empty clamp, all 
clean, into which you set each section after it is 
scraped. Here is a knife to work with. This isa 
common potato-knife, such as many housekeepers 
use for paring potatoes, apples, etc. This knife will 
require sharpening often, as it needs to be sharp to 
do the work well; therefore, whenever you want it 
sharpened you can call on Leslie, as he is supposed 
to render you ladies any assistance you may re- 
quire. The first thing to do is to turn back the 
screw at the end of the clamp, here, which holds 
the sections snugly in place. With your right hand, 
take a section of honey, thus, and set it on the table 
before you, and with the knife scrape all the propo- 
lis from off the top, then from the edges of the 
section, and then from the bottom. Be sure to get 
it all off, so that the section will look white and 
clean. You will need to be very careful, and not 
stick the point of the knife (nor your fingers) into 
the honey; and if you should, do not put that sec- 
tion with the others, as the honey will run out and 
soil the sections under it. But you can set itin 
that large tin tray over there, made for that pur- 
pose. There, that section is scraped just as I want 
them all. It is now set in this empty clamp; and 
when you have it full, turn up the screw and carry 
the honey into the crating and grading room; then 
take the clamp you have just emptied, and scrape 
off all the propolis from that as well as the separa- 
tors, although you are not supposed to remove the 
stain, but simply that portion which would cause 
them to be sticky. There, now you can take the 
knife and try your hand at it. There! you have 
punched your finger into the first one. Well, never 
mind. I will set this section over a colony of bees 
for them to take up the dripping honey, which they 
will do very quickly; but that section will now have 
to go in with the No. 2 honey.” 

Mrs. F. says: 

“T will pay for that, Mr. M.”’ 

“Oh, no! | never ask my girls to pay for any 
broken honey. I simply ask them to be careful. 
You were not so much to blame in this case. after 


_All..##.YOu were a little nervous, owing to my stand- 


. ph 


ing here, looking at you; but you will soon get ac- 
customed to handling: honey, and then you won't 
mind it. And now since you are so willing to pay 
for this box, I will make you a present of it, and 


aes 
a 
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perhaps that will impress upon your mind the im- 
portance of being careful. 

““Why! how do you do, Mr. T.? Walk right in, if 
you are not afraid of these ladies, though I judge 
you have always been alittle shy of the opposite 
sex, for here you are, past middle age, and the in- 
dications are that you have never dared to pop the 
question; but I will say no more about that before 
these ladies. Well, how have the bees done with 
you this season?”’ 


Mr. T. says: 

‘*Not very well, lassure you. My crop is a light 
one; but, you know, I don’t fuss with them much. 
I have only 25 colonies, and it won’t pay to spend 
much time with them. But I havea little honey, 
and I have come here to learn how to fix it for 
market, and then I want to send it with yours, if 
you are willing I should.”’ 

“Certainly you can do so. I will now show you 
how we prepare the different grades for market. 
In the first place, the honey is all hauled here from 
the out-apiaries, and stored here in this large room, 
which ia,us you see, well ventilated. Here it re- 
mains until prepared for market. In this middle 
room the sections are all nicely cleaned by scraping 
off all the propolis. It is then stored in this other 
room, where IT grade it. This work I do myself, 
making four grades. Thus, No.1is that which is 
very white, and well filled and nicely capped. I 
mark this Snowflake. No.2isthe next best, which 
includes all well-filled sections of white honey. 
This is marked Choice Clover. The next grade is 


partly filled sections, such as are not wholly capped. 


This is marked Light Weight, and the fourth grade 
is whatever dark honey I have. We usually geta 
little sumac and daisy honey. Although not very 
dark, yet it is too dark to be classed as white honey. 
This I mark Comb Honey. 

‘““After the honey is graded, the No. 1, or Snow- 
flake, is put into paper cartons, and all the other 
grades are put up with wood sides, which are 
stamped to represent each grade.”’ 

Mr. T. asks: 

‘* How do you like the paper cartons?” 

‘““Well, if we can get a cent u pound more by us- 
ing them, it will just about even up the extra cost 
between cartons and wood sides; and what we get 
over one cent is clear gain in favor of cartons; 
therefore as yet T use cartons only for a fancy 
grade of honey.” 

**1T see your shipping-crates all hold 20 sections. Do 
you prefer that size to smaller crates?” 

“Yes,I do. I have used crates holding 12 and 
16 sections, but now I use crates holding 20 sections 
all together, for the reason that my honey does not 
bring more or sell any quicker in small than in 
large crates; and as the 20-lb. crates do not cost any 
more than those holding only 12 |bs., it is, of course, 
cheaper for me to use the large ones, and then it 
saves the bother of having so many sizes.” 

““Do you aim to have every crate hold just 201bs?”’ 

“Oh, no! we can’t do that very well. Just come 
out here where Fred is crating and weighing. 
There, you see there isa pile marked 18 ]bs., and 
there is one marked 18%, and there is one 19, and 
one 19%, and that last is 20 lbs. Wedon’t have any 
over 20 Ibs., a8 the dealers do not like to have them 
weigh over a pound to the section, and they prefer 
to have the crates weigh a little less; 19 lbs. net is 
about right to suit the dealers. We aim to have as 
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few fractions as possible. Were you to weigh this 
honey now, you would find nearly every crate 
would overrun from 2 to 4 ounces, as I set my 
scales so that, when the bar is just half way up it 
will give 2 ounces overweight; and when the baris 
up, as it usually is, it overruns even the 2 ounces. 
This is done to allow for shrinkage in case I hold 
the honey any length of time. Now, in your case, 
Mr. T., as you have only 25 colonies, and, as you 
say, about 800 Ibs. of honey, it will be necessary for 
you to make but one grade, as you can doubtless 
sell at home all the imperfectly filled sections as 
well as what dark honey you may have.” 

* Well, Mr. M., 1am very much obliged for the in- 
formation you have given me, for surely I have 
learned something here to-day about preparing 
honey for market.” 


Bristol, Vt. A. E. MANUM. 


There, old friend, you have given us one 
of the most practical and valuable talks that 
have yet come from your pen. In fact, you 
have given us little glinipses that indicate 
why you can not only manage out-apiaries, 
but you also let us into the secret of man- 
aging your fellow men and women, and 
finding them work. Nothing vexes me so 
much as to find that somebody has set an 
entirely new hand at work handling sec- 
tions of honey, without previous instruction 
and drill. You may take an expert house- 
keeper, or a man of genius, and even though 
you may tell him what is wanted, he will al- 
most certainly do as Mrs. F. did. I can 
imagine just how the poor woman felt. Had 
you not assured her that it was a small mat- 
ter, in the kind and exceedingly careful way 
you did, she might have felt miserable all 
that whole day, and possibly have lain awake 
during the night. I know, because I have 
found out afterward how easily good, well- 
meaning people may have their feelings 
hurt. A new clerk in our oflice spilled some 
red ink, and it got on the edges of some new 
books. She supposed there was no remedy. 
and worried about it until she made herself 
almost sick. She. with others, thought the 
red ink would have to be scraped off in 
some way. When it was mentioned, one of 
the women in our bindery department in- 
stantly replied.‘* Why. bless your heart, that 
is the easiest thing to fix in the world. Put 
red ink all over the edges of the spattered 
books. See here.”’ She then picked up 
some books that were made in just that way. 
The very anxiety to do every thing just right 
often results in making new hands nervous, 
and getting them into just such troubles. 
Where our old hands carelessly make expen- 
sive mistakes, we are in the habit of allow- 
ing them to pay for making it good—that is, 
if they prefer todo so. It sometimes helps 
them to be careful. But allowances must 
always be made for novices. Perhaps you 
will never know how much you lightened 
the heart of poor Mrs. F. by your very kind 
and Christianlike way of fixing the matter. 
I have heard of gilt-edged honey, friend M.., 
but I do not know that I ever saw any 
‘**Snowflake.”” I am greatly in faver of 
making different grades—where the crop is 
large, even as many as four grades; then 
let your customer buy what he wants, and 
get what he pays for. 
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WHERE SHALL WE FURNISH OUR 
CHILDREN RECREATION, ETC.? 





AT HOME OR IN READING-ROOMS, 


Mk. Epiror:—Friend Terry’s article, headed ** Our 
Homes,” has occupied my mind much of the time 
since I read it; but I must confess that I differ 
greatly with its author. I’ve been a resident of 
this city rather more thanjhalf a century, and I’ve 
paid some attention to how the boys and girls of 
my time turned out; and it is a great pleasure now 
to spend a day with one of my schoolmates and 
talk of old times, and make inquiries with refer- 
ence to the success in life of those whom we knew 
in childhood days. During these visits, how often 
I’ve been addressed in this way: 

‘*Lucinda, doesn’t it surprise you, the way the 
boys of wealthy families that used to go to schoo! 
with us have turned out? Some died in early life, 
drunkards; others in the poorhouse; while an oc- 
casional ne’er-do-well is supported by rélatives.” 

These boys had warm, well-lighted, cheery homes, 
with books and papersjin abundance; but it didn’t 
save them from wasted lives. How different were 
the surroundings of Abraham Lincoln, sitting ina 
log cabin before an open log fire, trying to solve 
the mysteries of a spelling-book; burning on one 
side and freezing on the other! The boys of the 
poor bent-wood sawyer, who carried his saw-horse 
from door to door, are the successful business men 
of Peoria to-day; and I remember a poor widow 
who daily bent over the wash-tub to support her 
three little boys. She lives in aftiuence now, for 
they occupy positions of trust and emolument, and 
do not forget their self-sacrificing mother. 

Boys are not moths. They are not attracted by 
light and heat; that is not what attracts them to 
saloons, nor drink either. They want some place 
where they can work off their surplus spirits, and 
not be reprimanded continually. Frecdom is what 
they will have. Girls do not need reading-rooms, 
for they have something to do They can not get 
time enough to do hali they want to. They are 
continually seeing some article of adornment which 
they want to make. 

Now, in some of these towns where there are sa- 
loons, suppose there should be a free reading-room 
opened, well lighted and warmed, and furnished 
with easy-chairs, the latest books and papers; and 
near by, another large shop, furnished with work- 
benches, tools, vises, lathe, etc., with piles of brick 
and mortar, and the boys told, ‘‘ Now you are free 
to goto either place, and use all there is there.” 
Where would you expect to find the most boys? 

Now, in fancy let us listen at the keyhole of such 
a building, during one of our long winter nights. 

“Tom, what are you going to make?”’ 

“Tam going to make a sled, so as to be ready for 


coasting —a big long one to hold a dozen. Won't it 
be jolly, though?”’ 
“Oh fie! I’m going to make atoboggan. Charlie, 


what are you trying to do?”’ 

**Make mother a musb-stick.”’ 

“Oh! an’t I glad of that brick and mortar? I'm 
going to build an arch, and see if J] can’t stand up- 
on top of it; and if not, fallin. JI heard father say, 
that the reason the vault fell in at the cemetery 
was because it was not keyed, and I’ve wantedcta 
try on one ever since. Don't you know what a time 
the jury had over it? couldn’t agree; and when the 
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judge dismissed them he said: ‘If it was a good job, 
and well done, why did it fall in?’ ”’ 

‘Well, Bill, while you are building an arch, I’m 
going to try on a chimney, for ours always smokes.” 

I have often said, that the prettiest thing I ever 
saw wasa little boy, and l’ve had the genus, from 
time to time during the last thirty years, in my 
family, so I claim to know something of their char- 
acteristics. I’ve had four different boys, in periods 
lasting from two to seven years, and only one of 
them could I interest in books to any extent, let me 
charm never so wisely. One little German boy 
could hitch up my horse, and drive around to the 
front door, when he was so small that he had to 
climb into the feeding-box to put on the bridle; but 
learn to read, he could hot. When he had learned 
one lesson, he had forgotten the one that went be- 
fore. But he never forgot the place for any thing, 
nor to put it back when he used it. 

While reading Our Homes, that little couplet 
came into my mind so often: 


Little boats should keep near shore, 
While larger boats may venture more. 


We live in an extravagant age; persons live in 
larger houses, burn more coal and light than their 
incomes justify, as one expenditure leads to anoth- 
er. Mr. Terry, in reckoning up the expense of 
warming and lighting three rooms, has forgotten 
several accounts. It is more work to refill and 
clean three lamps than one; to sweep and dust 
three rooms than one. In the spring there will be 
three rooms smoked up to be renovated. Can not 
one room be ventilated as well as three? Will that 
mother’s health be benefited by caring for three 
rooms in lieu of one? Fathers and mothers are 
now overworked by reason of useless expenditure; 
fathers distracted at the round-up at the close of 
the yeur, because their accounts will not balance. 
Bee-keepers for three years have had poor crops; 
but I hope they can say, ‘“‘I owe no man a dollar.” 

Peoria, Ill. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Why, my good friend, I do not understand 
that you differ so very much from friend 
te age all. He and I were not discuss- 
ing the children of wealthy parents—that is, 
we did not have them particularly in mind. 
When we consider that particular class of 
boys and girls, I think we very nearly if not 
quite agree with you. Abraham Lincoln 
did not need the encouragement of a pleas- 
ant room, abundant light, and modern 
comforts; but had he been supplied with 
them, I am inclined to think he would have 
made a great and good man, even then. If 
this were not so, it would be a very sad com- 
ment indeed, not only on the boys and girls, 
but on humanity in general. We all know, 
I suppose, that it is chiefly the boys from 
the farm that supply the material for our 
great merchants and manufacturers in the 
cities; but these same merchants often go 
back to farm life again when they are able 
todo so. Your idea of a sort of industrial 
school, I grant, isa grand one; but did it 
not occur to you, dear friend, that the Ifome 
of the Honey-bees is almost exactly such 
an institution, except that we keep the boys 
and girls at work all day long, and pay them 
wages, from five cents an hour up? I have 
tried some experiments strikin 4 like the 
one you suggest. The great difficulty is, 
that these boys spoil lumber, spoil tools, and 
make such a cliaos of the brick and mortar 
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that it would require a Jot of money to clean 
up and make good what is lost and damag- 
ed. Very likely you will say they must be 
taught to clear up and put away things in as 
good order as -they find them. There isa 
youngster vver at our house who is going 
through this very drill. Sometimes it is like 
pulling teeth to make him put up his tools 
and playthings after he tumbles them all 
over the floor. But mamma holds him to it, 
and now he is beginning to be a little back- 
ward about scattering things to such an ex- 
tent that it will take him quite a spell to 
gather them up. His hobby just now is ov- 
ens. These ovens he constructs of brick 
and mortar, in the back yard. He has asked 
me more questions already about ovens, 
arches, clay and mortar that will stand rain, 
etc., than I can answer without consulting 
a mason. In our juvenile department of 
the public schools of Medina we have one 
teacher who isa gem in her line, and her 
schoolroom is sometimes pretty well filled 
with sticks, cards, boards, and other ma- 
chinery, to induce children to build and ex- 
ercise their ingenuity when their bent seems 
to lie in that direction rather than books. 
[t seems tu me that these youngsters need a 
kind teacher, or mamma, pretty much all 
the time. Of course, our boy Huber builds 
his ovens just as he pleases, and has unlim- 
ited liberty for hours at atime ; but mamma 
glances over her spectacks now and then, 
in the direction of where he is working. to 
see that he is protected from catching cold, 
or is not straying away,etc. Now, | am 
sure that you and friend Terry are pretty 
nearly in a line in your desire to have the 
children grow up in wisdom, godliness, and 
purity. Is not the home the very best place 
to bring it about, or say, in close proximity to 
said home—the back yard for building ov- 
ens, the front yard for croquet and other 
games? 
—_———E Oe 


SENDING HALF A POUND OF BEES 
BY MAIL. 





FRIEND PRATT STILL THINKS IT PRACTICABLE, 





ABOUT bees by the half-pound by mail, let me say 
that I have given the matter considerable thought, 
and I bave a plan whereby it will be perfectly safe 
to send half a pound of bees with a queen, by mail. 
The cage should be made of some tough light wood, 
about the thickness of section-box wood, three- 
cornered in shape, with braces across the grain the 
full length of the cup. The corners could be dove- 
tailed, glued, and nailed. By having thinner par- 
titions than I put into the one sent to Mr. Doolittle, 
six of them could be used. The candy could be 
ground in a paint-mill, as you suggested. After 
the bees have been put in, and sealed up as tight as 
possible, the whole thing could be slipped intoa 
stout porous sack, made the correct size to hold 
the cage loosely, after which stitch up the opening 
with strong twine; tie ona tag,and mail it. By 
way of experiment I went through the process as 
above, to see how much the cage could stand. | 
have not succeeded in breaking it yet, but I think I 
could with a sledge-hammer. E. L. PRATT. 

Marlboro, Mass. 

No doubt all you say, friend Pratt. is true. 
The time may be when we shall be sending 
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bees in half-pound lots by mail; and while 
we do not wish to discourage progressive 
ideas, we should, at least for the present, be 
very careful and not forfeit the privilege we 
now have, of sending a queen and a dozen 
or so attendants for one or two cents post- 
age. There is nota bit of doubt but that 
you can make a cage light enough for one- 
half pound of bees, that will stand all kinds 
of rough usage through the mail-bags; but 
the point is, will every one be as careful? 
While you may have ingenuity and mechan- 
ical skill enough there are a hundred others 
who do not. If further steps are taken, do 
not try the experiment again without first 
obtaining permission from the proper pust- 
al authorities. As the law stands now, 


half a pound of bees is not admissible—at 
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least if the intention and spirit of the law is 
considered. Just see what has happened 
within the last two months, and think what 
might have been the result with half a 
pound of bees! The following is an editori- 
al on the subject, from the Canadian Bee 
Journal, page 831: 
SENDING BEES BY THE POUND BY MAIL. 


Not two months ago we were the recipients of 
some most beautifully pathetic language at the 
hands of the railway mail clerks on our local line of 
railway. And their language was plentifully sea- 
soned with “ cuss-words’’ too. Do you all want to 
hear why? Simply because half a dozen little bees 
escaped out of a broken queen-cage, sent from this 
Office, and walked over the backs of the hands of 
the mail clerks, with their bot little feet, just half a 
dozen! But the edict went forth, that if such a 
thing occurred again the heads of the postoftice de- 
partment should hear of it, and we all know about 
what we would have to look forthen. Think, then, 
for a moment of our chances if a whole pound 
should get loose and roll out of a sack, and turn in 
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and help distribute the mail. Our advice is, ** Don’t 
fool with edged tools,’”’ but discourage the practice 
in others every possible chance. 


oe 
A CALIFORNIA APIARIAN EXHIBIT. 


FRIEND MERCER GIVES US A GLIMPSE OF A CAI- 
IFORNIA HONEY-SHOW. 


FRIEND RootT:—I send you, by this mail, a photo 
of the exhibit that we had at the District Fair at 
Los Angeles, Sept. 25 to 30, 1889. You will probably 
recognize all of the faces in the picture. Mr. W. W. 
Bliss is the first one on the left. That next fellow, 
whose head looks us round as a pumpkin—well, 
that’s your humble servant, and the next is the 
other half. ‘The fourth one is my son Edward. We 
tried hard to get friend Wilson in the photo, but he 
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was on the fly so all day that our artist could not 
catch him. 

To begin again, on the left of the picture the first 
is the column that supports the upper part of the 
booth. These columns are all wrapped with found- 
ation, which gives them the appearance of wax col- 
umns. Nexttothe columns is a cake of beeswax, 
about 3 inches thick, 3 feet wide, and 4 feet 
high. The spot on the edge is one of your $1000 re- 
ward cards. Everybody wanted the reward, but 
failed to find the proof. Next behind the flag isa 
one-frame glass case of bees that built five good 
queen-cells while in the case at the fair, with peo- 
ple handling the case continually from morning un- 
til ten and eleven o'clock at night. 

Next, and outside of the curtain, is a common L. 
hive such as we all use in Ventura Co., except that 
ithasonitaT super. On top of the T super is@ 
24-lb. case of comb honey, and on top of the honey 
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isan 8frame glass hive, with T super; also glass, 
with glass over the top of the super. This hive 
rests on a pivot, as do all the others that have bees 
in them, so that they are easily turned around for 
examination. This large hive attracted a great 
deal of attention, as it was all glass except the cor- 
ner posts and a small strip at top and bottom. We 
had a feeder in the super, and kept the bees at 
work. You can see on the side of the super, where 
they built the comb to the glass after we took the 
hive into the pavilion. Back of the hive you will 
recognize the Given press. Hanging to the upper 
curtain is a queen-nursery, frame of foundation, 
drone-trap, strips of perforated zinc from Dr. Tin- 
ker; also some zinc honey-boards from A. I. Root. 
A number of cases of honey show just back of the 
bee-books and smokers. To the left of where I 
stand is a glass case of bees—an L. frame of bees 
and queen is the lower part, with five queens in the 
upper part. Thesmall case in front of me contains 
the queen that took the prize. You can see the 
ribbon on top of the case. The object that appears 
to be between my wife and me isa wire cage of 
honey. At the right of Edis aten-pound case of 
honey, which has also a ribbon on it, $10 premium 
for 10 pounds of honey. The sign at the lower 
right-hand corner is on the side of one of our six- 
frame Perfection extractors. The white pyramid 
atthe corner does not belong to my exhibit. Itis 
a pyramid of sacks of tlour, about 14 feet square at 
the bottom, and about 20 feet high. The frame in 
the foreground is the property of Mr. Bliss. Itisa 
fine frame of foundation. 

The Agricultural Association offered in premiums 
to bee-keepers about $100, 61 of which was awarded 
to your humble correspondent. The following is 
the list: 

Best swarm of bees, Mercer & Son, Ventura; first 
premium, $8. 

Second best swarm of bees, C. N. Wilson, Los An- 
geles; premium, $3 . 

Best queen-bee, Mercer & Son, Ventura; first pre- 
mium, $3 

Second best queen-bee, C. N. Wilson, Los Angeles; 
premium, $1.50. 

Best 10 pounds comb honey, Mercer & Son, Ven- 
tura; first premnium, $10. 

Best 10 pounds extracted 
Los Angeles; premium, $10. 

Best 10 pounds beeswax, C. N. Wilson, Los Ange- 
les; premium, $5. 

Best and largest display of honey, both comb and 
extracted, Mercer & Son, Ventura; premium, di- 
ploma, and $15. 

Best made hive and section boxes, C. N. Wilson, 
Los Angeles; diploma, and $10. 

Best comb foundation, W. W. Bliss, Duarte; pre- 
mium, diploma, and $5. 

Best comb-foundation 
Ventura; diploma 

Best comb extractor. Mercer & Son, diploma. 

Best tank, Mercer & Son, diploma. 

Best display of agricultural implements, Mercer 
& Son, diploma. 

Best miniature apiary in operation, Mercer & Son; 
premium, $25. 

The Los Angeles Times says our bee show was the 
center of attraction in the great pavilion. It is 
really surprising to see how little some people 
know about bees. Several ladies asked my wife 
what kind of bugs we had in those glass cases. 
Others would ask what kind of wood that was, 
meaning the larger pieces of beeswax. We had on 
exhibition one of your Dovetailed hives, also our 
common L. hive with T supers, that is in general 
use in Ventura Co, but somehow the committee 
Saw fit to give the premium to a sort of revised edi- 
tion of the old Harbison hive and section—a hive 


honey, C. N. Wilson, 


machine, Mercer & Son, 
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and section that is at least ten years behind the 
times. L. E. MERCER. 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., Oct. 12, 1889. 

Well done, friend M. The picture of 
yourself and wife and son makes me feel as 
if | were back again in your beautiful coun- 
try. The arrangement will be helpful to 
others getting up similar exhibits. Friend 
Bliss has got so far in the background that 
1 should hardly recognize him urless some- 
body were to tell me whom to look for. So 
the story about manufactured comb honey 
is current away off in California as well as 
about here. 

EE or Ee 


THE PREVENTION OF BRACE-COMBS. 


POSITIVE TESTIMONY AS TO THE VALUE OF THICK 
TOP-BARS, FROM SEVERAL SOURCES. 


Since Dr. Miller’s initial article appeared 
on the subject as above, on page 889, Nov. 
15, already several communications have 
come in. While at the International Con- 
vention in Brantford, I met our genial 
friend J. B. Hall, of Woodstock, Ontario. 
He is that bright Canuck referred to by Dr. 
Miller, and who, I| believe, first suggested 
the value of thick top-bars. I asked Mr. 
Hall if he would write us an article on the 
subject. Said he, straightening up: to his 
full height, and in his Scotch accent, “ I 
wouldn’t write an article for twenty dollars ; 
but I will answer here all the questions you 
may ask.”’ 

It seems that he uses a long Quinby 
frame that is longer than the regular Quin- 
by. With such a large frame, a top-bar 
with ordinary thickness would hardly be 
strong enough to hold the weight of honey, 
and so he had them made { inch thick. 
Quite accidentally they were an inch wide. 
After they had been used he noticed that 
there were no brace-combs built above them. 
He did not know why this was so, unless it 
was because of the extra thickness of the 
top-bar. When he made his top-bars thicker 
(not for doing away with brace-combs, but 
for strengthening the frame), little did he 
realize that he was quite accidentally blun- 
dering on to a most valuable (as it seems to 
me) discovery. 

Soom then, we will let the rest talk. The 
first is from the pen of Mr. W.S. Adams, 
who writes in this practical style: 

COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS WITH THICK AND 

THIN TOP-BARS, WITH THE RESULT IN FA- 
VOR OF THE THICK BARS EVERY TIME. 

Mr. Root:—¥or the information of Dr. Miller, and 
others interested in the thickness of top bars as a 
preventive of burr-combs, I would say that a series 
of experiments during the two last years with me 
proves their feasibility. I give this year’s experi- 
ments. I work entirely for comb honey, and use 
the Simplicity frame, and contract to seven frames 
during the honey-flow. In experiment No. 1, one 
hive contained 4 regulation frames, and 3 with top- 
bars one inch thick, with a narrow honey-board 
over the regulation frames to bring them flush with 
the others. In experiment No. 2 I alternated thick 
and thin top-bars, eight frames to the hive, thin 
top-bars double, having a % block at each end, with 
a 4-inch strip tacked on to bring them all flush. In 
experiment No. 3,four hives were selected, with 7 
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frames in each, and the top-bars were one inch 
thick. All my bars are % wide. The rest of the 
apiary had the regulation top-bars, with honey- 
boards of various designs. 

Kesult: In experiment No.1, the narrow honey- 
board was badly glued to the frames, and slightly 
stuck to the T case; but it was perfectly free over 
the thick top-bar frames, and the frames them- 
selves were as clean as when first put in. In ex- 
periment Ng. 2 there were no burr-combs on top 
of the frames, but comb between some of the slats 
over their frames. In experiment No. 3, on the 
first hive I placed a T super directly on the frames. 
On the second hive I used the Heddon case. On the 
remaining two I used brood-frames. There was 
not a vestige of com! on top of the frames of any 
of them, and only a trace of propolis. This occur- 
red after the season was over. ‘The first time I took 
off honey they were bright and clean. The experi- 
ments were conducted with black bees. My blacks 
beat the Italians badly on white clover, while Ital- 
jians led on the fall flowers. Wa.S. ADAMS. 

Guys, Md., Dee. 5, 189. 

Again, our friend C. G. 
testimony as follows : 
THICK TOP-BARS AND NO BURR-COMBS ; POSITIVE 

TESTIMONY IN FAVOR OF THEM. 

Reading Dr. Miller's article in GLEANINGS, Nov. 
15, relating to the width and thickness of top-bars, 
und the fact that considerable interest in them is 
being manifested, and that information regarding 
this subject seems to be quite welcome, induced 
me to arrange afew facts out of my experience 
with brood-frames which have top-bars of this 
kind. It is quite a wonder to me, in view of the 
length of time that this matter has been before the 
bee-keeping public, that so few of the best writers 
on apiculture have not tried frames with such top- 
bars before this,and so be able from actual experi- 
ence to give absolute information about the main 
quality claimed for them—that of preventing the 
building of brace-combs over top-bars. True, Mr. 
Alley, in his usual vigorous style, has been claim- 
ing for some time that the honey-board is of no 
use; and Mr. Bingham, who has used thick top-bars 
for years, Says the same thing; and it strikes me 
that he is the man who can give considerable in- 
formation on this point. 

To do away with the honey-boards, their cost of 
making, extra labor in handling, and to avoid the 
cleaning of brace-combs from them and the tops of 
the frames, which Dr. Miller says is no light job, is 
certainly very desirable, when, as in my experi- 
ence, the building of brace-combs can be prevent- 
ed in so simple a manner as making the top-bars 
thick enough up and down, and of the proper 
width. 

I have in use asort of modified Bingham frame, 
about six inches deep, end-bars 1% inches wide, 
with Alley top-bars, which, as I make them, are | 
inch wide and ¥ inch thick. During the past year, 
in my locality, so far as brace-combs are concerned 
they have proven to be entirely satisfactory, there 
being no more trouble of brace-combs between the 
top of the brood-nest and queen-excluding honey- 
board than there is in the bee-space between two 
supers on the hive. I also have some frames about 
the depth of the regular Langstroth, which, so far 
as I can see, worked equally well. My brother, 
who uses a shallow frame like the one I use, makes 
his top-bars | inch wide by % inch thick, and will 
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have no other. He rips them out of common %- 
inch boards. For frames deeper than the Bing- 
ham, my preference is the thicker, or % bar. 

Here it is proper to mention an interesting fact. 
In hiving new swarms I used queen-excluders; but 
my brother hived all his new swarms into these 
empty frames, without excluders, after having 
placed the supers from the parent colony upon 
them, yet in notasingle instance was there any 
brood reared in the supers. Whether this was 
caused by the form of the frames or of the super, | 
am unable to say. It is important that the width of 
the top-bars be in proportion to the distance that 
the frames are spaced apurt from center to center. 
Extreme width is undesirable. In that case you 
would likely have the trouble of which Mr. Heddon 
complains, page 669; yet Mr. Kildow, page 682, re- 
ports a success with only ,%,-inch space between the 
frames, while Mr. Root’s experience, as stated in 
his foot-note to Mr. Kildow’s letter, was about the 
same as Mr. Heddon’s. 

It seems to me the whole essence of the thing lies 
in having top-bars thick enough, and spaced the 
regular bee-space apart; for is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the same bee-space which so nicely 
prevents brace-combs being built between two sBu- 
pers tiered above each other would also prevent 
their being built between thick top-bars? and when 
they are not built between them there are none 
built over them. Any one, of course, can test 
these statements for himself; and I will say to 
those who should test the arrangement just men- 
tioned, and it should work as well as it has in my 
locality, there can be no doubt of their being en- 
tirely satisfied with the results. C.G. LOoFT. 

Forest, O., Dec. 5. 

F. L. Smith says: 

HONEY-BOARDS AND BRACE-COMBS ; HOW TO DO 

AWAY WITH BOTH. 

Allow me to reply to Dr. Miller’s article on the 
topic as above in GLEANINGS, Nov. 15, page 888. On 
the following page the doctor is anxious to know 
whether thick top-bars will allow him to dispense 
with honey-boards entirely. My experience with 
thick top-bars is limited to half adozen hives. | 
found no brace-combs; but at the beginning of the 
next season I transferred combs and brood into 
three-eighths-inch top-bar. My objections were, the 
inch-thick top-bar brought my sections too far 
from the brood, and I found the bees did not enter 
sections as readily as they did with %4-inch top-bar; 
andinthe production of comb honey I consider it 
of the utmost importance to bring the sections 
down as near the brood as possible. As to using a 
honey-board, I have always considered them an ex- 
pensive incumbrance. I have never found it nec- 
essary to use one of any kind, not even a queen-ex- 
cluding one. Theinventors of honey-boards claim 
they will prevent brace-combs; but according to 
Dr. Miller’s experience they do not entirely. 

There is a method to prevent brace-combs, with- 
out the use of thick top-bars or honey-board, and I 
wish to emphasize it very strongly. It is simply by 
properly adjusting frames and supers. To prevent 
brace-combs, let us first ascertain why they are 
built. 

My answey is, to fill unrequired space. Contract 
that space to the actual requirements of bees, and 
we shall find no brace-combs, which can be proved 
by any practical apiarist by experiment. To illus- 
trate: Place the super so there shali be an inch 
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space between the top-bar and bottom of the sec- 
tion, and a fine lot of brace-combs is the result. 
Now remove the brace-combs from the top-bars, 
bring the super down to within 4 inch of top-bar, 
and I have yet to find the first brace-comb. 

There is still another point of equal importance 
with adjusting supers, that must be managed in 
connection with it in order to insure complete suc- 
cess; that is, in properly adjusting the frames; for 
I consider that just as much depends upon the lat- 
ter being properly spaced as does the super being 
brought down to the required distance, for brace- 
combs are almost invariably started on the side of 
the top-bar, and for no other reason than the one 
above given—too much space. Mr. J. E. Pond, sev- 
eral years ago, wrote an: article in regard to crowd- 
ing frames closer together in order to compel bees 
to enter sections more readily. I considered the 
idea of so much importance that I spaced my 
frames in all new hives scant |% inches from cen- 
ter to center. At the close of the season I found 
the result was more than Mr. Pond had claimed. I 
not only succeeded in inducing my bees to enter 
sections more readily, but I found far less brace- 
combs than on any other hives. Whenever any 
were found, the cause was quite apparent — too 
much space existed between the top-bar and bot- 
tom of section. Following up that idea the next 


season, I brought my supers down so there was 
scant % space between the top-bur and sections. 
At the close of that, the second season with the new 
method of contracting frames, I was satisfied I had 
a preventive for brace-combs. 

Now, in regard to the best width for a top-bar: 


All things considered, | think the one-inch wide is 
preferable. It allows a little more stores for winter 
underneath than the %. When we have the inch- 
wide bar spaced 1% from center to center, we have 
taken the firat step toward preventing the building 
of brace-combs; and by bringing supers down so 
there shall be scant *4 space between the top-bar 
and bottom of section, we have the whole matter of 
preventing brace-combs under our control. 

Chittenango, N. Y., Dec. 6, 18*9. F. L. SMITH. 

S. A. Shuck writes : 

THICK TOP-BARS PREFERRED; THEY PREVENT 

BRACE-COMBS, AND WHY. 

I wish to offer a few thoughts concerning heavy 
top-bars. About nine years ago I purchased 200 ail- 
wood brood-frames of A.I. Root. These were, I 
thought, very light; and with what I had of my 
own make they gave me frames enough for 50 col- 
onies. In 1882 1 made about 700 more frames. 
These were like my former make, top-bars % wide 
by % inch thick. 

The season of 1882 was a good one; and when fall 
came I was completely disgusted with light top- 
bars for brood-comb. The light top-bars had sag- 
ged,in many instances, from '{ to { of an inch; 
and the bees, in their efforts to even up matters, 
had poked bits of wax ‘all over” them. 

1 have nearly all of these frames yet; and al- 
though I have scraped the wax off from them from 
year to year I have not become reconciled to them. 
Inthe mean time I have made several hives with 
top-bars one inch, and some 1% inches wide; and so 
long as these wide top-bars were kept all in the 
Same hives, and properly spaced, and the space 
above the frames kept at *%,or a very little less 
than *; inch, there has been no trouble with brace- 
combs. But just as soon as these frames were in- 
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terchanged with those having %-inch top-bars, or 
from any cause the space above the frames be- 
came too large or too small, the brace-combs ap- 
peared. 

Dr. Miller says: ‘“‘I wonder if it is not the simple 
matter of distance that prevents the bees from 
starting brace-combs.” That is, undoubtedly, the 
sequel to the whole thing. And this, too, is the 
very reason that Heddon and others place so much 
stress on exact measurements and distances. 

DISPENSING WITH HONEY-BOARDS AND BRACE- 

COMBS. 

During the past season I have used T supers on 
about 20 hives without honey-boards. The top-bars 
in these hives are % inch thick by 1% inches wide. 
There were no brace-combs built between or on 
top of these frames this season; and I feel confi- 
dent that, so long as the proper distances are main- 
tained between frames and between tops of frames 
and supers, no more brace-combs appear than will 
appear between supers and the upper surface of 
queen-excluders. 

As for distance of sections from brood-chamber, 
let us reckon a little. With top-bar j-inch, space 
between top-bar and queen-excluding slat-zine or 
break-joint honey-rack *;-inch, thickness of honey- 
rack *; inch, space between honey-rack and section- 
case %-inch, in all 1% inches. With %-inch-thick top- 
bar and %-inch space between top-bar and section- 
case we have but 1% in.; and with all-zine exclad- 
ers it is only 1% inches; so the-best that can be done 
with %4-inch top-bars and all-zine excluders, not al- 
lowing any thing for the thickness of the zinc, is 
only '; inch less than with %-inch top-bar and no 
honey-rack. Itappears to me that '; of an inch is 
not enough to make any appreciable difference in 
the amount of honey obtained, and but very little 
to boast of, if we take into consideration the frail- 
ty of frames with only *,-inch top-bar. 

Liverpool, I1]., Nov. 21, 1889. S. A. SHUCK. 

HENRY ALLEY AND BRACE-COMBS. 

In the December number of the Apicultu- 
rist, page 183, I noticed the following para- 
graphs on the subject before us: 


The Bay State bee-hive is one of the best in use, 
as no brace-combs are ever found between the sec- 
tions and the top of the frames. Nor was a queen 
ever known to enter and deposit eggs in any of the 
sections, notwithstanding the fact that no slatted 
honey-board or other device is used to exclude the 
queen. 

A hive which permits the bees to build brace- 
combs in any part of the brood-chamber is a nui- 
sance in any apiary. Convert such hives into kin- 
dling-wood, as that isthe most proper use to which 
to put them. If you have frames with a % top-bar, 
destroy them and adopt the wide top-bar, and thus 
take some comfort in keeping bees. 

And again on the same page, in answer to 
a correspondent, Mr. Alley uses these 
words : 

Where a %-inch-wide top- bar is used, and the 
space between the top-bar and the sections is % of 
an inch, one needs a heavy bar with which to pry 
‘up the section-cases when they are to be removed 
‘from the hive. 

Having a curiosity to know exactly what 
frame Mr. Alley uses, I next consulted his 
book—the ‘‘ Bee-keeper’s Handy-book.”” On 
page 84 I find this: 

OBJECTION TO NARROW TOP-BARS. 

The most serious objection to the narrow top- 
bar is the fact that the bees build the combs be- 
tween the bars, and fasten them to the honey- 
board, bottom of the sections, or to whatever the 
frames are covered with. When this is the case it 
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is very difficult to remove the combs from a hive. 
Now, this can be mostly if not wholly obviated if 
wide top-bars are used; und as there is no reasona- 
ble objection to using such, ! would strongly ad- 
vise the novice to adopt them at the beginning. 

On page 632, August 1, 1889, A. I. Kildow 
declares most emphatically for top-bars 14 
inches wide by 4 inch thick. Ile says: ‘‘ 1 
used this kind of frame last year, and this 
in about 80 colonies; and I have yet to find 
the first bit of burr-comb between. It brings 
the sections close to the brood-nest, and the 
bees are quick to enter them.’’ Now, then, 
friends, you have the whole matter before 
you. The facts brought forward seem to be 
positive and convincing. If, indeed, fur- 
ther testimony should substantiate all that 
has been said above, then it would seem that 
honey-boards might better be dispensed with 
in all cases, except where it is desirable to 
exclude the queen from the supers; and 
even then, plain sheets of zinc could be used 
in place of the regular bee-spaced slatted 
honey-board. I first thought that the frames 
with thick top-bars, an inch or 14 inches 
wide. would cost considerably more than 
our regular frames ; but in talking with our 
foreman he informs me that they can be 
made for very nearly if not quite the same 
price as the ordinary regulation {-inch-wide 
top-bars. Buta question comes in right here 
that does not seem to be settled, and about 
which there does not seem to be an entire 
agreement of opinion : Is it necessary, if the 
top-bars are 14 inches wide, that they be 
also { inch thick? Has experience demon- 
strated that the extra thickness and the ex 
tra width are both essential in the preven- 
tion of burr-combs ? It may be argued, that 
the extra wood in the top-bar takes up comb 
space. But in answer it may be said that it 
more than offsets this by the prevention of 
useless burr-combs, and the consequent labor 
of removing them. 

Now, then, as I said before, the testimony 
seems to be convincing; but experience 
teaches us that it is wise to go a little slow. 
Are there not some who have tried the ex- 
tra-thick top-bars, coupled with the extra 
width, and found them a failure in the point 
at issue? Again, are there not others who 
can substantiate the facts already brought 
forward ? This matter of the prevention of 
burr-combs, when it may be done so cheap- 
ly, | deem to be one of the most important 
subjects we can discuss; so let us have the 
truth, let it be for or against. ERNEST. 


—————— nl or 


IS THERE ANY DANGER FROM UNEQUAL SHRINK- 
AGE OF SIDES OR END? 


Ir seems to me just a little reckless to allow a new 
thing to become as prominent as has the new Dove- 
tailed hive without its having been more thorough- 
ly tried. It may be said, that there was nothing 
really new about it, only a new combination of old 
things. At any rate, it’s too late now to stop it, and 
the only thing left is to discuss its merits or demer- 
its with a view to retaining or changing any of its 
features, and to show up,if need be, any dangers 
that may arise in the making or using thereof. 
And I can’t say a great deal about it, for I’ve only 
a few in use fora single season. The dovetail fea- 
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ture is perhaps the most striking thing about the 
hive, and that feature will, in some hands, secure 
the perfection of joints, and in others a failure. In 
these days, when every thing runs so much to 
specialties, this does not matter so much, for few 
will want to cut out the stuff for their own hives. 
I consider myself as good a mechanic as the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers; but I would not undertake, 
with the tools of the average bee-keeper, to make a 
dovetailed hive-body satisfactory to myself for less 
than doublethe price charged by A. I. Koot for the 
same body. To be at all satisfactory, the dove- 
tails must be made with exceeding accuracy; und 
even after being made with the nice machinery 
friend Root uses, I should want to put my hives to- 
gether just as soon as possible after receiving them, 
for | have no great faithin their remaining accu- 
rate a long time without being put together. It 
is practically impossible to get stuff to remainin 
this climate without shrinking or swelling; and the 
end of a hive will not shrink or swell with certainty 
exactly as the side; so if they shrink or swell un- 
equally after being cut out, and before being put 
together, there will be trouble about getting the 
joints together, and considerable certainty of split- 
ting. After all, that is not so great an objection, 
forthe price of the ready-made article is so low 
that the average bee-keeper will not be tempted to 
cut out the stuff for himself, unless so far distant 
that freight-bills are prohibitory. In fact, one of 
the best features of the Dovetailed hive, as offered, 
is that it isa marvelof cheapness. After keeping 
hives years enough to throw some of them aside 
from old age, | have found one of the greatest dif- 
ficulties is to have joints that will stay. Twenty 
years from now, if I should live so long, I can tell 
better about the dovetailed joint; but I fee) pretty 
certain it is away ahead of any thing | have ever 
tried. Take the simplest kind of joint, one end of a 
board merety nailed on the end of another board, 
as in the common dry-goods box; and if enough 
nails are used it is about impossible for the board 
containing the points of the nails to warp, while no 
amount of nails will prevent the warping of the 
board containing the nail-heads. Now, in the case 
of the Dovetailed hive, each board at the joint con- 
tains nail-points. There may be just a little warp- 
ing allowed at each outside tenon at the corner 
where the warping of the board tends to draw out 
the nail; but I think that can be entirely prevented 
by driving a two-inch nail, not in the same way as 
in the other tenons, but perpendicularly into the 
corner, 80 that no effort of the board to warp can 
draw the nail, but merely pull upon it sidewise. 


The peculiar cleat at the ends of the cover is a pret- 

ty thing in theory, but I don’t like it in practice. 

It is so much easier to put in place quickly on the 

hive a perfectly flat surface. The cleat is grooved 

to letin the end of the cover thus: the idea being 

that it will be held more firmly in 

C1] place, and a single nail at the middle 

of the cleat will hold it secure, and at 

the same time allow the board to 

shrink and swell without causing the splitting that 

is supposed would take place if the cleat were nail- 
ed throughout. 

For afew years I have used a cover which is the 

same, except the cleat, and 1 use the plain cleat, 

making the under surface of the cover 

| K— entirely flat, the cleat projecting above. 

Five 24% orsinch wire nails driven into 
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the cleat hold the board secure against warping; 
and although my covers are not painted, I have as 
yet had no trouble from splitting. The grooved 
cleat will sometimes split, and then it is of little use. 
The plain cleat I think is stronger, and I like so 
much better the flat surface. For my use, the slot- 
ted hand-holes are not satisfactory to lift the hive 
by; and as it will be easy to add a cleat at each end 
to carry the hive by, I] think I shall addthem. Aft- 
er all I’ve said, the Dovetailed is the only hive I 
have ever seen that I like well enough to make me 
think of changing gradually—very gradually, how- 
ever—from the hives Iam using. C.C. MILLER. 
Marengo, IIl., Nov. 18, 1889. 


I know, friend Miller, that it would have 
been a little reckless to put out a new thing 
in the way the Dovetailed hive was, pro- 
viding it had been new. As you intimate, 
there was really nothing new about it. It 
is not even anew combination of old things. 
With the exception of the dovetailed corner 
it is almost the identical hive that O. M. 
Blanton, of Greenville, Miss , uses—one, 
too, which has been sold by C. F. Muth for 
some time back, and it is also about as near 
the old-style Ileddon hive as any thing can 
be, with the exception of the surplus ar- 
rangement and dovetailed corner. If these 
two hives, then, Heddon’s and Blanton’s, 
were a success, would it be dangerous to 
put forth the same thing with the dovetail- 
ed corner? The section-holder, I grant, is 
alittle new to the bee-keeping public; but 
it was tested. nevertheless, before we ever 
thought of using it here. O. J. Hethering- 
ton, of Kast Saginaw, Mich., uses essential- 
ly the same thing, or at least he did do so, 
besides others whom I might mention. 
You say a few will want to cut the stuff for 
their own hives themselves. Very true, 
but they can never make the Dovetailed 
joint. That will have to be delegated to 
the supply-dealer, on account of the expen- 
sive machinery required. Any one desiring 
to make the Dovetailed hive would have to 
make the ordinary box or lap joint; and, of 
course, it will not be the Dovetailed hive, 
but a hive embodying its principles. Now 
as to the matter of unequal shrinkage and 
swelling of the sides or ends of the dovetail- 
ed corner. Very likely there ought to bea 
great deal of trouble from this source from 
a theoretical point of view; but practically 
there is little or none. We have sold, we 
estimate, 10,000 Dovetailed hives during the 
= season, and we can not remember to 
lave had a single complaint that the bodies 
would not go together by reason of unequal 
shrinkage of sides or ends. Let me tell you 
why. Green pine lumber will shrink from 
+ to £ of an inch in a foot ; but good weath- 
er-dried pine (such as we use in all our 
hives) will shriuk or swell, under varying 
conditions, but a very small trifle. Now, all 
the Dovetailed hives we have nailed togeth- 
erin our establishment since we have had 
our machinery perfected would never at one 
side or end vary in width more than ;', of 
an inch. and this only in rare cases; and 
even when it does do this, the man who 
nails up the hives says that the wood itself 
will yield so that the hives can be driven to- 
gether without splitting ; but in 99 cases out 
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of 100, the sides or ends, if made from the 
same lumber, will not shrink unequally. 
All our Dovetailed hives are made of lum- 
ber that has been in the yard from eighteen 
months to two years; and if the hives have 
been made from the same lot, the unequal 
shrinkage or unequal swelling is inappre- 
ciable. Of course, if any one will take the 
pains to put the ends next to the stove, and 
the sides exposed to the damp weather, he 
might then experience rs, hg but we 
should be assuming that he would do some- 
thing that he would not be likely to do. 
Packing - boxes of small dimensions have 
been made for years, and we don’t have any 
complaints made against them on account 
of unequal shrinkage. As to the cover, I 
don’t know that I could quite agree. We 
have had one cover in the apiary, nailed in 
the way \ou state, and there wassome warp- 
ing. It is true, that a plain board can be 
slid on to a hive a little easier, but not 
enough easier, it seems to me,to make it 
of enough moment to warrant us in making 
a change. <A cover-board slid into a groov- 
ed cleat, and nailed, is a good deal less liable 
to warp than one simply dependent upon 
nails, | think. However, time will decide 
which would be the better way. This isa 
point we can change, if future needs should 
demand it, and yet not interfere with the 
other parts of the hive. Now, doctor, I 
thank you for bringing up these points, not 
because it substantiates the superiority of 
the dovetailed corner, or the hive in par- 
ticular, but because it gives me an opportu- 
nity to answer others who have doubtless 
raised similar questions in regard to the 
corner. ERNEST. 

—$—$—$—<—$—$<< ld er 


PACKAGES FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 


WHAT SELLS THE BEST. 


IT seems to me the honey-producers’should know 
more of the honey-trade as conducted in our cities. 
Who will tell us the most acceptable and economic- 
al package for retailing extracted honey in our 


large cities’ if we run our honey into barrels we 
incur an expense that the consumer will bear no 
part of. I imagine that extracted honey must be 
in glass of some kind to retail well by the city gro- 
cer. It is the only way I can get the grocerymen to 
sell it for me in their stores, and it must beina 
small one. Once they could séll extracted honey 
in tin pails holding from five to ten pounds, by 
making it about five cents lower than comb honey. 
But comb honey retails here in our groceries at 12% 
cts., and J do not feel that I can profitably produce 
extracted at five cents less. I find on trial, that the 
small 1/-lb. glass pail filled with light-colored hon- 
ey holds its own in the market here, sold at 25 cts., 
with 10 cts. paid for pail on its return. If I try to 
get 10 cts. per lb., and cost of the glass, I make it 
cost more than honey in the comb; and after a 
while my patrons feel that they have so many of 
the pails that they do not want to pay for any more. 
If honey-producers and honey-merchants could 
agree on a glass holding the right amount, one that 
looks well enough to set on the table as it came 
from the bee-keeper or the honey-man, it seems to 
me it would be much to our mutual advantage. If 
the retailer would allow the glass to be returned he 
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would cheapen the price so much it would add to 
the consumption very much, After a number ot 
pails or glass jars huve acefmulated on the gro- 
ceryman’s bands, be could refill from your 60-Ib. 
tins, and they could be sold back to the bee-keeper, 
who could use them again. My idea of a glass for 
retailing extracted honey is one holding 2 |bs., self- 
sealing, like the Mason, as large a mouth as the 
quart Mason jar, but not so tall that, when a tea- 
spoon isin it it gets daubed with honey to the top 
of the bandle. The only trouble with the 1-lb. 
ginss pails is, you can not seal with rubber, and 
there is some daubing if shipped. A small glass 
ships safely. Ihave shipped honey without break- 
age in the L-lb. glass pails. J. B. COLTON 
Waverly, lowa. 


HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS: 





THE STANLEY REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR; A SPLEN- 
DID TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Root:—We have used the Stanley reversible 
extractor for six years in two apiaries. For the 
first three years we also used a non-reversible ex- 
tractor, because of mechanical defects in the Stan- 
ley as first sent out. For three years we have used 
the Stanley exclusively. My father says he would 
almost as soon think of returning to box hives as to 
non-reversible extractors. This year we took out 
11,000 pounds; last year 5000, and in 1887 not less 


~ than 8000 pounds. We are extracting now, since 


cold weather began. The honey is as thick as the 
traditional ‘**‘ molasses in January,” but the extract- 
or does the work well. We use two extractors—one 
holding four frames, and the other two. Both have 
gearing. I prefer the four-frameone. Most of our 
extracting is done by girls. Siuce I was twelve 
years old I have done a share of the extracting each 
year, with a Stanley four-frame extractor. Does 
that look as though the Stanley were a “ man-kill- 
er’’? Turning the machine is the poetry of ex- 
tracting: lifting the combs, the weightiest prose. 
Hurrah for Stanley and his Automatic extractor ! 
He deserves a place with Watt, Arkwright, Whitney, 
and Howe. CLARA JONES, 

West Bend, Wis., Dec. 10, 1889. 
JAPAN CLOVER; SOMETHING THAT THREATENS TO 

RUN OUT, IN CERTAIN LOCALITIES, BEE CLO- 
VER AND OTHER USEFUL GRASSES. 

Some time ago I wrote an article for GLEANINGS, 
calling the attention of bee-keepers to the north- 
ward march of Japan clover, and its destructive in- 
fluence on bee-pasturage. In a foot-note under 
that article, you claim to have consulted the au- 
thorities, and found that it was considered a useful 
plant — useful, I suppose, in killing out briers, 
weeds, etc.; useful where the land is tilled continu- 
ally, and such things as meadows are unknown. 
AslI could not believe that I was mistaken, I have, 
since that time, watched for some other mention of 
it in the agricultural or bee journals, and have at 
last been rewarded by finding at least one high au- 
thority that takes the same view that I do. The 
editor of the Home and Farm, of Louisville, Ky., in 
the issue of Nov. 15, has this to say: ** Bermuda 
grass and Japan clover are on the march, and each 
and all will be sure to usurp the domain previously 
held by blue grass, timothy, and red and white clo- 
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ver, just as soon as a suflicient decrease of fertility 
ia Loe BUl) Weabels Liciis Lolow the megeure of the 
streugth of the invaders.”’ 

My observation agrees with the above, only I fai! 
to see that a decrease in the fertility of the soil is 
necessary. The invading plants will grow on th: 
best of land. I should be glad to hear from others 
on the subject. Perhaps friend Jenkins can tel! 
something about it, as | should suppose that Japan 
clover has had a foothold in his locality for years. 

Paris, Tenn., Nov. 27, 1889. W.H. GREER. 


ALFALFA, THE PRICE OF; THE GOPHER AND ITs 
DEPREDATIONB. 

Alfalfa seed is now held in our markets at from 
to ll cents per pound, and sold by the hundred 
weight, and not by the bushel; but | suppose a 
bushel would weigh 60 pounds, hence a bushe! 
would average us $6.00, This, in the way we sow, 
would be sufficient to plant 2% acres. In this loca! 
ity irrigation on alfalfa is more to keep out the 
gophers than any thing else. Of course, you know 
that this little fellow, who is second cousin to the 
somewhat troublesome mole of the Eastern States, 
is the greatest enemy of the alfalfa root; and my 
remembrance of the summer seasons in Northern 
Ohio leads me to believe that no watering would be 
necessary with alfalfu. [am not so sure, though, 
that the plant would stand the zero weather, ex- 
cept in localities where there is a heavy and contin- 
uous snow to act asamulch. A mulch, also, of 
straw and manure, put on before the snow, would 
undoubtedly help it through the winter. 


St. Helena, Cal., Dec. 14. = 
CALIFORNIA HONEY — HOLDING IT ¢ ND 


“GETTING LEFT.” 

Friend Root:—1 have sold but afew tons of my 
honey yet. I sold it early in the season ai 6 cts.; 
and since that, honey has been dropping off in this 
market, from some cause thatI can not account 
for. We can get only 5 cents for nice white honey 
now. We do not like to sell for that,if we can 
help it. This is the first time that I ever got left by 
holding my honey until fall. We have left about 
two tons of honey in the second supers ip one o! 
our apiaries. It isso thick that we can not get it 
out of the combs with our eight-frame extractors. 
They, of course, are not geared. L. E. MERCER. 

San Buena Ventura, Cal., Oct. 12. 


BEES FIGHTING AMONG THEMSELVES; WHAT WAS 
THE CAUSE? 

July 2d I bought 1 lb. of bees and queen of you, 
through R. K. Herriman. I put them in a four- 
frame hive, one of brood. They did well until! 
about Sept. 1. At that time I saw the queen. | 
went away for four weeks, then I discovered they 
were apparently fighting. I kept watch of them, 
and in that time they had decreased about half in 
number. In a week longer I united them with 
another. At that time there was not over half a 
pint of bees, and no queen, with plenty of sealed 
honey. l have inquired of a number of local bee- 
keepers, and they never heard of such a thing as 
bees fighting among themselves. As you can see, 
I have lost bees, queen, and ali. 

Newburg, O., Nov. 1, 1889. D. D. BURROWS. 


If your four-frame nucleus did well until 
Sept. 1, | can not very well conjecture what 
should have made them act as omg Beene If 
your entrance is very large, your S$ may 
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have tried to rob them until they were grad- 
ially used up. Could i have seen them, aad 
taken in the circumstances, I think I should 
save been able to decide where the trouble 
was. 


\LD-FOGY BEE-KEEPERS AND LOW PRICES; GET- 
TING AHEAD OF THEM BY PEDDLING HONEY. 

In the spring I started with 32 colonies. Increas- 
od to 73, and took 2224 Ibs. of comb honey, or a little 
ver 100 lbs. per colony, spring count, in 1-lb. sec- 
tions. | work for comb honey entirely, as I can 
tind no market here for extracted. I have solda 
ittle over two-tbirds of it for 124%, and some for 15 
cents per Ib. But there are many old-fogy bee- 
keepers that keep from four up to fifty colonies in 
the old-fashioned way, who ruin prices. They cut 
the honey out, and bring it in and sell it for what 
they can get. That scares other bee-keepers, and 
they sell for about the same figures. In conse- 
juence of this, the storekeepers would pay me but 
i! cents, and they sold at from 15 to1s. Sol putit 
on my wagon and peddied it, two sections for 25 
cents. I have sold 2000 lbs. that way: and as I have 
two boys and they did not have much to do, I had 
them help me. I keep my bees in the city. On my 
ittle farm of 11 acres, right on the river, I have 
6 chaff hives and 17 single-wall hives. Our city has 
x little over 30,000 inhabitants. 


Joliet, Tll., Dee. 2. THOMAS Bossom. 


SWARMING IN THE MIDDLE OF NOVEMBER. 

Did you ever know bees to swarm as late as the 
middle of November? November 20 was a very 
warnday (Z0°), and about noon ! noticed that my 
bees seemed to be in quite a commotion, just as if 
they were swarming. I went to see what was the 
trouble, and found them settling on asmall tree 
near one of the hives, and they seemed to be trying 
to get back into the hive, but the others drove 
them off and away from the tree; but there was at 
least a pint of bees killed in and around the hives. 
"hey afterward settled ona post. I put themina 
box, and fed them some, but they all froze Thanks- 
viving eve. There was about a quart of bees when 
| hived them. MORRIS CRAWFORD. 

Quenemo Kan., Dec. 2. 

Your bees did not swarm out naturally. 
It was rather a case of absconding. Unless 
you know to the contrary, I should say it 
was a colony that was starved out. They 
might have come from an adjoining apiary, 
or from the forest. In such cases they al- 
inost always try to foree an entrance into 
some good colony, but with just about the 
result you describe. 


RED LICK INSIDE OF A HIVE-COVER; WHAT WERE 
TREY THERE FOR? - 

In a neighbor's apiary which I visited a few days 
ago I saw some very small insects adhering to the 
under side pf the cover of the hive. They can 
scarcely be seen by the naked eye; but by placing 
them under a magnifier of about ten diameters 
they appear like red lice. One or two teaspoonfuls 
can be brushed from inside a cover; and piled to- 
sxether they resemble brick dust. None were found 
upon the bees or inside the hive where the bees 
have access. Friend Zeller and myself examined 


the bees very closely, with a view of ascertaining 
whether bees might have lice; but as none were 
found upon the bees we concluded that the insects 
had got into the hive for comfortable quarters. 
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Can you give us any information as to what they 
ire? D. L. HOLGOMR. 

Arcadia, Wis., Nov. ®, rast 

Prof. Cook replies as follows : 

Without doubt these are mites. They doubtless 
gathered under the cover for warmth. It is not prob- 
able that they have injured or will injure the bees, 
though mites often do annoy and even destroy bees 
and other insects. A case is mentioned in my Man- 
ual. The hen-mite often annoys fowls very much 
If Mr. H. will send me specimens I can speak posi- 
tively A. J. COOK, 

Agricultura! College, Mich., Dee. 7. 


BEES FLYING IN THE RAIN 

About a week ago it was raining quite hard. It 
had been very cold before that; and as 1 passed by 
my bees I noticed that they were flying quite 
strong. I should not suppose they would fly in the 
rain; would you? When bees have the dysentery, 
will they fly out in cold weather, and cover the 
front of the bive with this yellow matter? 

Greenleaf, Mass., Dec. 4. F. W. GREENLEAF. 

Friend G., your bees have a sort of dysen- 
tery, without question. I should conclude 
they had been gathering something that 

yas unwholesome. If there is very much of 
it in the hive, it may use them up. [| should 
not be in haste, however, to decide. Feed- 
ing them stores of granulated sugar might 
arrest the trouble ; but at this season of the 
year it is a little diflicult to give any help. 


A QUESTLON CONCERNING BROOD-FRAMES. 

Does it make any difference which way a brood- 
frame is placed in the hive; i. e., crosswise, or in 
the direction of the entrance? If any difference, 
what is it? Do bees fill that portion of the frame 
or frames next the entrance first? 

Masontown, Pa., Dec. 4. LOWRY JOHNSON. 

Many bee-keepers think there is a differ- 
ence ; but my impression is, it is so small as 
to make no material difference. Father 
Langstroth rather preferred having the en- 
trance at the ends of the combs, and during 
the busy season letting the bees in clear 
across the whole end, that they may have ac- 
cess to the spaces between the frames with- 
out having to craw! from one frame to an- 
other. I have not been able to see that bees 
deposit their honey nearest to the entrance, 
unless, indeed, honey is coming in so rapid- 
ly they drop it almost everywhere. During 
some of our great yields I have seen them 
put honey in bits of comb carelessly left on 
the alighting-board. 


IGNOTUM TOMATO. 

I am certain that tomatoes will mix, if planted to- 
gether. Ignotum is the finest that I have grown in 
20 years. P. B. Stour. 

Paola, Kan., Nov, 27, 1889. 

Friend S., I think you are mistaken about 
tomatoes mixing. Our experiment stations 
have so decided. If they have changed their 
decision we should be very glad to hear from 
them. By the way, it is almost impossible 
for a private experimenter to give a matter 
of this kind the very thorough test that it 
gets at ourstations. They go to the expense 
of a large number of experiments, varied in 
every possible way; and where they once 
make a decision, I think I would abide by it, 
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CUCKOO-BEES. ‘ 
I have had trouble with th@geuckoo-bees, and did 
not know what they were until I saw Prof. Cook's 
explanation. Iam the one who first called atten- 
tion to them at our bee-meeting last May, and that 
was what set the investigation on foot. If what 
Prof. Cook thinks is true, they are going to bea 
terrible pest; for, so far as I can learn, they are 
spreading. I already hear of them in three coun- 
ties, and so far we know no remedy. The idea of 
thesr breeding in the hive never occurred to me 
until I saw Prof. Cook's article. | sold my bees 
last spring, so that I had no opportunity to observe 
them after I found out what they were. 
Noblesville, Ind. T. W. ABBOTT. 


SIZE OF BROOD-CHAMBER AS AFFECTING 
ITY OF QUEENS. 

Will a queen last longer in a small brood-chamber 
than in a large one? Is it possible to have the 
brood-chamber so large that the oviparous duties 
of the queen would exhaust her in one year? 

Fayette, Miss. J.N. BEDFORD. 


Friend b., the size of the brood-chamber 
has little to do with it unless there are bees 
enough to prepare cells for the queen to lay 
eggs. Then the question assumes this shape: 
Will a queen become exhausted by having a 
very large colony of bees, with hive to match, 
sooner than she would with a small colony 
of bees? My impression is, that the queen 
is not harmed by doing extra work; for 
some of the queens that have lived the long- 
est have produced the greatest number of 
bees, and given the greatest crops of honey. 


LONGEV- 





Novks AND QUERIS. 





We solicit for this department short items and questions of 
a practical nature; but all QUESTIONS, if accompanied by oth- 
er matter, must be put upon aSEPARATE slip of paper with 
name and address 





Can I make any thing selling honey—that is, buy- 
ing and selling, and peddling? J.G. NANCE, 

Gracey, Ky., Nov. 26, 1889. 

{Without knowing our man, friend N., 1 do not 
know how we could answer. There are people who 
make buying and selling honey their exclusive 
business, and we have some friends in mind who 
take whole cities like Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Toledo, and canvass them thoroughly, going to ev- 
ery house, and showing samples of their honey. 
They have for years been doing a good business. } 


KEEPING BEES ON SHARES. 

Suppose A has an apiary of 20 colonies, and lets it 
out to B on shares, B to do all the work and bear all 
expenses, Ato get his share in money, what part 
should A get? Wa. COLEMAN. 

Birr, Ont., Nov. 20, 1889. 

{Such questions are hard to answer. The best 
answer I can give is to say, “Just as you two can 
agree.’ [I think it will be very much better for B to 
buy the 20 colonies outright, then he will have all 
the money himself—that is, providing there is any. 
We do not favor putting bees out on shares, espe- 
cially 80 small a number. } 


BEES IN THE HIVES DURING 
IS IT ADVISABLE? 
Would it injure bees to keep them shut in the 
hives in the winter time, by nailing screen wire 
over the entrance? DANIEL RICHARDSON. 
Spencerville, Ohio, Dec. 7. 


SHUTTING WINTER; 
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[It depends upon where you put your bees, friend 
R. If in the cellar, I think I should prefer to have 
tbem fastened in; but in that case I should want 
plenty of space under the combs, that dead bees 
might fall down out of the way. Where bees are 
wintered out of doors it is not generally considered 
best to fasten them in.] 


ANSWERS ¥0 QUESTIONS 


FROM OUR ABC CLASS. 




















This department is designed primarily to cover questions 
either not already answered in the A BC of Bee Culture (price 
in cloth $1.25), or, if incorporated in this work, are here dwelt 
upon more in detail on account of the importance of the 
question. While these answers are of vital interest to the 

BC scholars, they will doubtless be found, in many in 
stances, to be of considerable value to the more advanced 
student. For lack of space,the question itself, instead of be 
ing directly stated, is omitted, the same being implied in the 
answer. It is hoped that the class will first consult their 
text-book before sending in their questions. 


F. W. G., Massachusetts.—You can Italianize at al- 
most any time during the warm months of the year. 
It is usually better to wait until after the main 
honey-tiow. 


CELLAR VENTILATION FOR BEES. 

W. B. W.—Do not go to the expense of putting in 
extra ventilators for the bees. Open the cellar 
door and windows at night, and close them before 
daylight. In colder weather, of course you will not 
need to do this. 

ARE DEEP HIVES BETTER FOR WINTERING THAN 
SHALLOW ONES? 

J. W.C., Ohiv.—Theoretically a deep hive is better 
for wintering than a shallow one; but”practically 
there is no difference. Those who have the Lang- 
stroth hives, winter their bees just as successfully 
as those who have deeper hives. We can make bee- 
hives of odd size if you want, but you will always 
have to pay more for supplies. 


J. W. F., Kentucky.—Yes, you can feed the bees in 
the open air in the spring, or, in fact, at any other 
time, providing you put your feeder at a distance 
of, say, 100 yards from the apiary, house, or public 
highway. The honey should be pretty well diluted, 
and should be fed inan atmospheric feeder, or in 
any feeder that will prevent the bees from being 
daubed or drowned. We usually prefer to feed in 
this way cheap sugars dissolved in water. For full 
particulars, see ‘* Water,’’ in the A B C book. 


FOUL BROOD; ACIDS A FATLURB; A SURE WAY TO 
CURE IT. 

J. W. F., California.—Your favor inclosing 85 cts. 
for an atomizer is received. Later experience, as 
you will see by more recent issues of our journal, 
has convinced us that the acid methods for curing 
foul brood are of but little avail. Even C. F. Muth, 
who for years advocated salicylic acid, now pro- 
nounces it a failure. We should be glad to send 
you an atomizer, but we don’t wish you to invest 
your money where it would do you no good. The 
only satisfactory way to treat foul brood is to scald 
the hives with boiling water for 15 or 20 seconds; 
burn the old combs and frames of brood; shake the 
bees on to frames of foundation, and the cure is 
certain. For particulas, see “ Foul Brood,” in our 
A BC book. Perhaps it would be interesting to 
you to know that, at the last session of the N. A. B. 
K. A., at Brantford, it was declared most emphati- 
cally that spraying with acid for foul brood is a fail- 
ure so far as cure is concerned, and a waste of time. 
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REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


FROM 14 TO 30, AND 1500 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

| started in the spring with 14; lost 2 in wintering, 
they being queenless. I increased to 30, and got 
|” lbs. of comb honey, mostly gathered from al- 
sike clover and basswood. There are about 50 to 60 
acres of alsike clover within reach of my bees. 

West Granville, Wis., Dec. 2. H. J. RAEBEL. 








$208 PROFIT FROM THE BEES. 

I will send in my report for this year. In the 
spring I had 34 hives, and now I have 74 and about 
100 lbs. of honey. I sold the most of it for 15 cts. 
per lb. LIsold 88 queens, which brought me $115. 
My clear profit for this year is $203.35 from queens, 
honey, and fixtures. J. W. TAYLOR. 

Ozan, Ark., Nov. 24. 


FROM 6 TO 20, AND 1086 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My report for the past season is this: I began the 
season with six colonies, and increased to 20. I ex- 
tracted 1036 Ibs.of honey, which sold readily at 10 
cts. per. lb. [also sold one colony of bees. The 
remaining 19 go into winter quarters with plenty of 
stores, and the prospects for a beginner are en- 
couraging. L. D. W. LUNDY. 

Victor, Ont., Dec. 6. 


My report for 1889 is as follows: Spring count, 12; 
four weak, the rest only fairly strong. No apple 
bloom. White clover commenced to yield May 28th. 
By being missent I did not get sections until 
swarming commenced, June 7th. I increased to 19; 
doubled up to 17, which I have packed for winter, 
whenever it comes. Yield, 366 lbs. from white clo- 
ver; 139 lbs. from fall flowers in sections one-half 
to three-fourths filled. All sold; home market, 
16 cts. Wm. 8S. ADAMS. 

Guys, Md., Dec. 5. 





FROM 33 TO 40, AND 4000 LBS. OF HONEY; STRONG 
COLONIES INDISPENSABLE FOR CLOVER. 
From 338 colonies we secured 4000 ibs. of comb 
honey, increased to 40, which is an average of over 
100 lbs. to the stock. Getting all strong by the time 
white clover is yielding nectar is every thing 
toward securing a large yield in alocation where 
the harvest depends on white clover. In order to 
\ccomplish the desired results, good queens are in- 
dispensable. A. A. GILBERT. 
East Arrow, N. Y., Dec. 17. 


3000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 45 COLONIES. 

Colonies, spring count, 45; increased to 70. Honey, 
i% tons, one-fourth of which was comb. Almost all 
sold at, extracted, 5 to 6 cts.; comb, li. Swarming 
began about April i, and continued about 2 weeks, 
with an occasional swarm during the summer. 
arly in May, bees seemed to get a little honey, and 
were inclined to rob. They began to work in sec- 
(ions the first week in Junie, and continued to store 
some all the time till in October; and are still gath- 
ering enough to keep them. Ww. STEVENSON. 

Pasadena, Cal., Dec. 6. 


ONLY A SPRINKLE, AND THE OTHER FELLOW GOT IT. 

Here is my report for 1889 I increased from 27 to 
‘4 colonies. I worked 8 colonies for extracted hon- 
ey, and the rest for comb honey. From the 8 colo- 
nies I extracted 352 lbs., and they would have just 
doubled in the number of colonies had not three 
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swarms absconded. From the 19 colonies I got 365 
lbs. of comb honey, agd they increased to 31. The 
19 gave me [2 new colonies. Last March and April 
I got my barrels and tubs ready, for I thought from 
the looks I was going to get a regular deluge of hon- 
ey; but it passed quietly around, and I got only a 
sprinkle. The “other fellow” got it. Well, never 
mind; it will come my turn after a while. I should 
not grumble, however, for I did better than any oth- 
er bee-keeper that | know of in this county. 
THE ITALIANS AHEAD. 

The two last seasons have fully convinced me of 
the superiority of the Italians over the black bees. 
The blacks gave me no surplus last season, and not 
much this. They did not have half enough stores 
to winter them either season, while the Italians 
gave me alittle surplus last season, with an abun- 
dance of stores for themselves and the blacks too. 
They gave me twice the surplus this season that the 
blacks did, and enough stores to winter themselves 
and their black neighbors. 

WwW. Z. H.’S PLAN OF HIVING SWARMS. 

I hived a new swarm of Italians on six empty 
frames, by the W. Z. H. plan, June Mth. They gave 
me 36 Ibs. in I-lb. sections, and plenty of stores for 
winter. I hived a new swarm of blacks in the same 
way, June i5th. They did not give me a single 
pound of surplus, and only about half enough 
stores for winter. I sold my crop of honey at 12's 
cts. per Ib. for extracted, and 15 cts. for comb. 

Paris, Ill., Dee. 14 J. P. ADAMS. 


@UR QUESTION - BOX, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 

















All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written apes aseparate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘‘ For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION 151.—a. What size of brood-frame are 
you using? b. For your purpose, and in your locality, 
do you think you could produce as large or larger crops 
of honey with any other size of frame? 


The Langstroth frame seems to be the best for 
me. 


Obio. 8S. W. Cc. F. MuTH. 


a. Langstroth frame. b.I think there would be 
no gain in adopting another size. 
Illinois. Mrs, L. HARRISON. 


a. The standard Langstroth. b. Possibly; but the 
L. suits me best for all purposes. 


Wisconsin. 8. W. GEO. GRIMM. 


a. Langstroth size. b. I have tried other frames, 
but for my purpose it suits me best. 


Ohio. N. W. A. B. MASON. 


a. Simplicity - Langstroth. b. No. The size of 
frame has nothing to doin the yield of honey, pro- 
vided you keep in the limits of rationality. 

Louisiana. E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


a. The regular Langstroth frame. b. Yes, I think 
I could produce just as much honey from various 
other sizes and shapes of frames. 
California. S. W. 


a. 18x 9, outside mensure. b. 1 doubt if it would 
make any difference; but I wish I had the regular 
Langstroth size, for the sake of being like others. 

Illinois. N. . C. C. MILLER. 


R. WILKIN. 





; 
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a. l2 inches long by 9 deep, inside measure. b. 

No, neither in mine nor in any other, locality. 
Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


a. Regular Langstroth. b. Gallup. c. New Hed- 
don. For extracted, no difference. For comb, I 
think Heddon the best. 

Michigan. C. A. J. COOK. 


a. The Gallup. b. No. I think the Gallup the 
best size of frame in the world, all things consider- 
ed. If I did not, Il would change to the one I con- 
sidered better. 


New York. C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. lam using the regular L. frame and another 
frame, which is 21 inches high and 13 inches wide. 
I think the frames that we are using are as good as 
any that we know of. id 


Wisconsin. S. W. E. FRANCE. 


a. 12 inches square. b. No more, certainly, and 
probably not as much, until after I had spent years 
in learning how to use some other size to the best 
advantage. 


Cuba. O. O. POPPLETON. 


a. 12% x 12% inches inside measure. b. I don’t 
lay much stress upon the size or shape of the 
frame, except for the convenience of the apiarist. 
This size and shape suit me for all purposes in 
my locality. 


Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


a. The largest part of my bees are in the regular 
Gallup frame. b. No frame that I have tried equals 
the Gallup frame for extracted honey. I have at 
present about 100 colonies in 8 and 10 frame L. hives. 
1 had thought at one time of transferring my Gal- 
lup into L. hives; but the experience of the last 
two years has convinced me and those working for 
me, that, for extracted honey, the transferring 
should be the other way. 


Wisconsin. 8. W. S. 1. FREEBORN. 


I use the Simplicity frame in half my apiary, and 
the Gallup in the other half. This is not a state of 
things to be recommended, but the apiary was so 
when I bought it, and both frames have enough 
good points that I dislike to exterminate either. 
With the lapse of years I find myself leaning a lit- 
tle more toward the Simplicity. I do not think any 
other size could improve on its honey results very 
much. 


Ohio. N. W. E. E. HAsty. 


a. We use mostly the suspended Quinby frame, 
18), by 11%, outside. b. According to reports com- 
ing from several parts of the United States and 
Europe, a large comb and a large hive give us 
larger crops with far less work than [small combs 
and small brood-chamber. Our experience on this 
question is based on comparisons made on three 
kinds of frames and hives during 20 years. We 
have both the Quinby and the Langstroth frames in 
use now, and the Quinby hives always yield larger 
crops. 

Illinois. 


N. W. DADANT & SON. 


We are using two sizes—my old style hanging 
frame, 11 x 14, and jthe shallow closed-end frame. 
With proper manipulation there is not much dif- 
ference in the yield. What ‘difference there has 
been during the past fseason has been in favor of 
the large frame and large brood-chamber, Several 
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causes enabled the large frames to secure the best 
results. Plenty of old combs were on hand to 
storify the old hives to the utmost limits, while the 
shallow frames were filled with foundation to be 
drawn. It will take another season’s trial in my 
yards to demonstrate the value of the two sizes of 
frames. 

New York. E. 


In my old style of Langstroth hive J] am using the 
standard Langstroth frame, eight to the brood- 
chamber. In my new patented hive, which you have 
all heard of, the frame isan inch longer than the 
Langstroth frame, inside measure, because the end- 
pieces are not quite so thick, and there is no space 
between them and the ends of the hive; and in- 
stead of being eight inches deep in the clear they 
are only five inches deep, and I use eight of them 
in the brood-case, and two brood-cases constitute 
one brood-chamber. With this arrangement and 
this size of frame I get more bees with Jess labor 
and more surplus honey than with any other frame 
or arrangement I have ever used. Please excuse 
my statement of the above facts. 

Michigan. 8. W. 


RAMBLER. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


The general preference seems to be for 
the Langstroth frame, and we had no doubt 
that it would; and the fact that it is in so 
general use, if for no other reason, should 
induce not only those just commencing, but 
those who can think of making a change, to 
get as quickly as possible into line. From 
the above, the Gallup frame seems to come 
next in the way of preference. Very likely, 


however, the American frame would an- 
swer almost every purpose, unless it is that 


it is a little too deep. There are some very 
good reasons for having a frame still larger 
than the Langstroth, such as the suspended 
Quinby, used by the Dadants ; but I think 
that he who uses something different from 
the common run will sooner or later suffer 
by it. Our friend Dr. C. C, Miller has some- 
thing almost like the L., but not quite. 
During years past he has raised only com) 
honey, and has therefore got along very 
well: but should he undertake selling bees 
and queens, as I think he has some idea of 
doing, he will find himself in an embarrass- 
ing situation. Nobody wants to buy bees in 
a frame that is almost but not quite an L. 
A great deal depends upon what one is accus- 
tomed to; and I feel quite certain that 
those who have expressed a preference for 
something different from the L. could, with 
very littie loss, when they really got at it. 
manage to accomplish every thing with the 
L. that they accomplish with the other 
frames. In our manufacturing business. 
every year that passes brings us larger or- 
ders for the L. frame, and smaller ones for 
all other kinds. A few days ago a man sent 
in an order for a single Gallup hive. Now, 
although we have.illustrated and given the 
dimensions of the Gallup frame for 12 or 15 
years, we have not had a single order for a 
Gallup hive in two or three years. Not one 
of our hands, not even the oldest ones. 
knew how to go to work to make one, with- 
out instruction; and this is the case while 
we have shipments of hives holding the L. 
frame, going ont by the carload almost con- 
stantly, 





MYSELE AND WY NEIGHBORS. 


He made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of aservant, and was made in the 
likeness of man.—PALIL. 2: 7. 

ONCE upon a time, so we are told, a good 
missionary felt called upon to go and labor 
for the salvation of a certain class of slaves. 
These slaves were under such cruel bondage 
that they were obliged to work at the most 
heavy and fatiguing labor, from very early 
in the morning until very late at night. In 
fact, their overseer was so cruel and heart- 
less, that, if they did not spring to their 
feet at the ring of the bell in the morning 
they were led not only to expect harsh 
words but cruel blows; and his tyranny 
was so great that they barely had time to 
eat their simple meager crust before they 
fell asleep at night. In the morning and at 
noon they were permitted to stop their toil 
only long enough to partake of the plainest 
food, furnished only in sufficient quantities 
to sustain life. The missionary could really 
tind no opportunity to present the gospel of 
Christ Jesus. But a worse obstacle still, 
was, that they did not believe what he had to 
say, and, in fact, did not care very much 
about it either. They could not see any 
point or comfort or hope in Christ's promise, 
‘Come unto me, all ye that are weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
Their spirits were so ground «own, and life 
and hope were so crushed out of their poor 
souls, that they gave up, and toiled onina 
dejected, sullen sort of way, like veritable 
beasts of burden, and they had come to be 
but little more or little else. This good 
missionary, however, could not give up. 
Missionaries are celebrated for laboring 
long years without any apparent fruit mani- 
festing itself as a reward for their labors. 
And this missionary had the true spirit of 
Christ Jesus in his heart. It made his kind- 
ly heart bleed, out of sympathy for these 
poor downtrodden people. In that day it 
was customary to buy and sell slaves; but 
they had so lost spirit and life that it did 
not make much difference to them whether 
they belonged to one man or another. They 
had learned to regard the white man as 
their bitter enemy and foe. Their overseer 
was white, and the missionary was white ; 
therefore they reasoned, ‘‘How can he 
know any thing about us or our condition ? 
and even if he says that the Christ whom he 
tells about has proffered salvation to the 
black as well as to the white, what does he 
know about it? He is a white man; he has 
liberty; he is permitted to own property ; 
he has education; he is a man, while we 
are only colored slaves. There is no hope 
for us.” 

Now, this good missionary was finally led 
to the conclusion that, if he would do any 
thing to save these people, he must come 
down to their level. As it was, they held 
aloof from him. They looked at him froma 
distance. Even though he told them he 
was their brother, they did not believe it, 
nor accept the statement. It was too im- 
probable and too ridiculous. He must have 








some plan in his head, probably something 
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that would in the end make them still more 
miserable and downtrodden, they thought. 
For a long while he pondered the matter. 
He was so intent on reaching them, and 
saving at least some of them, that he slowly 
came to the conclusion to do what most 
men would call a crazy and arash act. His 
plan was, in short, this: To become a slave 
himself. Slaves were sometimes, under 
some circumstances, permitted to purchase 
their own freedom in those days. In the 
same way, a man could, if he chose, sell 
himself into slavery. This missionary, 
finally, as a last resort, sold himself into 
slavery. We do not know what he did with 
the money which he received as the price of 
his liberty. He certainly did not spend it 
in riotous living. Most likely it was invest- 
ed ina way that would assist in carrying 
out his lifelong plan. He became a slave. 
He lived in a hovel with the cther slaves, 
and he endured the very same toil they en- 
dured, side by side. Of course, he was a 
good, faithful, and obedient slave, and we 
10pe he escaped the hard words and the 
blows that fell to the lot of others. Very 
likely, however, he did not, for overseers 
who happen to be wicked men often delight 
in showing their authority, and being un- 
reasonable and tyrannical with even the 
best of their servants. Whatever it was, he 
endured it all for their sakes, and glorious 
was his reward. The hope of his life was 
accomplished, and one after another of his 
colored comrades came to Jesus. When he 
surrendered liberty, position, and all that 
this world can give for their sakes, they be- 
lieved. His heroic act touched their hearts, 
and brought them to Christ, when nothing 
else would have availed. He gave his life, 
that they might Jive. 

Dear friends, do you begin to see the ap- 
kine ap and the purport of my little New 

ear’s story? The great God of the uni- 
verse, the creator of all things, in his love 
and sympathy for us did just what I have 
pictured in this simple story, that was told 
in my hearing not many daysago. Now see 
if youdo not see anew beauty in some of 
the texts of ee which Iam going to 
oer to you with the above application in 
mind : 

‘* For God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Sca that the world 
through him might be saved.”’ Let us now 
turn to the verse preceding the one at the 
head of this talk : ‘* Who, being in the form 
of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God.’”’ And now comes the beautiful 
thought of my text to-day: ‘But made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men.” ° 

Let us now take the verse after our text: 
‘* And being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death, even the deuth of the cross.” It seems 
hard to stop uight here, dear friends, so let 
us read the following verse: ‘‘ Wherefore 
God hath also exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name.” 

Well, this does not seem to be a good 
stopping-place either. Let us read two 
more verses: ‘‘ That at the name of Jesus 
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every knee should bow, and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord.” 

Now, friends, you have the picture that I 
wish to place before you. Is it not enough 
of itself, even though all the rest of the 
Bible were dropped? Are not these few 
words enough to proclaim Christ as king ? 
There are some other passages I want to 
quote from—passages that were written be- 
fore Christ came. <A great part of the 
world seems inclined to reject Christ be- 
cause he, with the universe at his command, 
should condescend to so low a position; 
that he should, when he came here on earth, 
in obedience to the will of the Father, 
choose a place among the lowly and humble. 
Let us now go over some of the beautiful 
words which are found in the 43d chapter of 
Isaiah : ‘*‘ And when we shall see him, there 
is no beauty that we shoul@@esire him. He 
is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief, and we 
hid as it were our faces from him. He was 
despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely 
he has borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows. He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions, he was’ bruised for our iniquities. 
The chastisement of our peace was upon 
him, and with his stripes are we healed. All 
we like sheep have gone astray. We have 
turned, every one to his own way.”’ 

Suppose, now, when this good missionary 
had come among these poor slaves they had 
even then refused to accept his proffered 
help, or refused to listen. I presume likely 
some of them did do that very thing; but 
even if they did. should we be in haste to 
judge and condemn ? Haven't we, in fact, 
done pretty much the same mans. after he 
‘** endured the cross and despised the shame” 
for our sakes ? 

And now I come to the second part of =f 
talk this morning. A good many thin 
they have no room for Jesus. In fact, when 
God saw fit to send his only Son, Christ 
Jesus, down to this world of ours, to livea 
human life, to toil with us and by our sides, 
that he might save us, at the very outset 
the world decided there was no room for 
Jesus. Instead of giving him a palace for 
his birth, and the most gorgeously furnished 
cradle that the world could procure for the 
new-born babe, he was born in a stable and 
cradled in a manger, ‘‘ because there was no 
room for them in the inn.’’ It is true, there 
were good shepherds watching, and they 
very soon found him out, for an angel led 
them. This ange) proclaimed, ‘* Fear not, 
for behold [ bring you tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all the people; for unto 
you is born this day in the city of Davida 
Savior, which is Christthe Lord.’ You see, 
the great God took pains to announce him 
to the world, that the world might know 
that the promised Messiah had come. Yes, 
a heavenly host praising God came with the 
announcement, ‘* Glory to God in_ the high- 
est,and on earth peace, good wili toward 
men.” Now, even though the above be 
true, notice that nobody took any particu- 
lar notice of it. Weare told that the moth- 
er ‘*kept these sayings, and pondered them 
in her Heart,” but the world at large forgot 
all about it. 
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Jesus grew as other poor children grow. 
He doubtless went to school, and we know 
he learned a trade. I once heard a carpen- 
ter say that he always felt happy with his 
calling, when he remembered that it was 
the occupation of Christ Jesus when he 
worked among men. Jesus toiled just as 
we toil, until he ‘knew every phase anid 
every temptation common to poor humanity. 
When he went to take up his public minis- 
try, again came the plea, ‘‘ We have no 
room for Jesus;”’ and some said in plain 
words, ‘‘ We will not have this man to rule 
over us.’’ Were they excusable in refusing 
to believe so strange and incredible a tale, 
as that God himself had come to earth? 
Why, they might have been had not his 
presence been daily attested by a series of 
miracles—miracles performed in the open 
air, and all before crowds of people. Ir 
fact, at one time five thousand were fed. They 
had a good dinner; and if there is any 
thing in this world that aman is sure of, 
especially when he is hungry, it is in regard 
to his dinner. You can not persuade him 
that he has been fed, nor can you by any il- 
lusion make him say he has had his dinner 
when he has not. Jesus constantly, and 
step by step, demonstrated to every intelli- 
gent and thinking human being that he 
held in his hand the power of God. In fact, 
bystanders once said, ‘‘ What manner of 
man is this, that even the winds and the 
sea obey him?’’ Notwithstanding all this, 
he was at the same time the servant of the 
people. He had so completely survendered 


his liberty and himself that he never per- 


formed even one miracle for personal need. 
Ile was often hungry and thirsty, and fa- 
tigued and sleepv. yet he took his chances 
just as we do. No miracle ever favored 
him. One of the infidel writers said that 
Jesus went through life a poor, sad, and 
sorrowful man, disappointed at every turn. 
Now, I do not think this writer has stated 
it quite truly: but for all that, there isa 
pathos in the description of that unbeliever, 
that to me is deeply touching. I like to 
think of it—disappointed. Yes, he was dis- 
appointed because of our unthankfulness 
and ingratitude. He was truly disappoint- 
ed, and rejected of men; aman of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. Why, some- 
times I feel as if I could ery when I think 
of it. But I think the cry would do me 
good, because I should say. as I wiped my 
eyes. ‘If this indeed be true, I think | 
won’t repine any longer. I won’t mind it, 
even if folks do forget how hard I have toil- 
ed to give them a place where they might 
earn their daily bread. I won’t mind it, 
even though I receive rude and unfeeling 
words in recompense for my pains. Christ 
Jesus did a thousand times more. I am go- 
n g to be happy, and smile through my tears, 
because it is my great and inestimable priv- 
lege to follow just a little in the Master's 
o otsteps.”’ Now, then, dear hearers, shal! 
we say in our hearts, ‘‘ There is no room for 
Jesus?” Shall we reject him, and retuse to 
accept his love and his companionship when 
he left his throne in heaven, to come and be 
one among us? It seems to me I hear you 
say, ‘* Dear Bro. Root, we do not reject him. 
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and we will not,if he will forgive us for 
our past neglect. If he will pardon our 
past ingratitude when we have turned our 
backs toward him, we will come to him this 
New Year’s day. We will gladly accept of 
his nee Reo Why, the word ‘*‘ com- 
panionship”’ almost makes me tremble, to 
think of so familiar a term in regard to the 
mighty Son of God. And yet, is it not true? 
Do not the words I have quoted prove it? 
While considering this theme I have been 
wondering why it is that any one should re- 
fuse toaccept Christ. Someof us have abun- 
dance of this world’s goods. May be we 
have every thing we need, and think we do 
not need to ask any odds of anybody. But, 
dear friends, all the wealth in the world can 
not preserve health. The very breath you 
draw is in God’s hand, and death is near. 
In that one respect, at least, we are all 
alike helpless. We are all dependent upon 
the great Ruler of the universe. We must 
sooner or later come to him, whether we wish 
to or not. We may carry our defiance and 
stubbornness to the brink of the grave, but 
we are helpless tinally. Spite and stub- 
bornness are terrible things. I once heard 
of a husband and wife who carried it to 
such length that it is said they did not speak 
to each other in long years, even though liv- 
ing in the same household. Of course, there 
was none of the spirit of Christ Jesus in the 
heartof either. Itis Christ Jesus that cures 
just such difficulties. He heals all such 
troubles by a single touch, as he did ages 
ago; and itis his deliyht to heal and help, 
and nothing else can doit. I suspect that 
many hold aloof, and continue to refuse to 
hear him, and even turn their backs toward 
him, because of some such foolish spite or 
jealousy. Some refuse, and turn from him, 
because they are guilty of wrong doing. 
Some seem to recognize that, should 
they become Christians, they must. be fair 
and open, and honest and true with their 
fellow-men ; but they have been so long ac- 
customed to being little and small, and 
tricky and evasive, that they will swap their 
chances of a home in heaven, just to gratify 
this foolish, silly, evil passion; and at the 
same time these little tricky ways defeat the 
very Object in view; for no man or woman 
can well accumulate property while having a 
reputation for little vices like these. Now, 
then, dear brothers and sisters, if you have 
lived until the present moment without the 
joys of being a servant, for Christ’s sake let 
me beg of you to commence this day. Let 
us do as he did, and take upon ourselves the 
form of a servant, remembering that, by so 
doing, we shall be serving him ; for he has 
said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’’ And Jet us, when 
tempted and tried, and when we get inclin- 
ed to be stubborn, and say we are not going 
to bea slave to anybody any longer, repeat 
the text that I gave you when I started out 
to talk to-day—‘t But made himself of no 
reputation, and took apon him the form of 
a servant.” 


Have you any room for Jesus, 
He who bore your load of sin? 
As he knocks and asks admission, 

Sinner, will you let him in? 
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Room for pleasure, room for business; 
But for Christ, the crucified, 

Not a place that he can enter 
In the heart for which he died? 


CHo.—Room for Jesus, King of glory! 
Hasten now! his word obey! 
Swing the heart’s door widely open— 
Bid him enter while you may. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
AT BRANTFORD. 


CONVENTLONS IN GENERAL, AND WHAT THOSE WHO 
DO NOT ATTEND, AND DEPEND SIMPLY ON THE 
PUBLISHED REPORTS, DO NOT GET. 


As I eame back, I found, after all, there 
Was very little | could put down on paper ; 
and yet there was much that I had absorb- 
ed, and which I know, from past experi- 
ence, will be of value to me. There area 
great many things that do not get into re- 
ports, that stick by us; and he who attends 
the convention will get the benefit of it. It 
is these same things in editors that have a 
fashion of cropping out now and then 
through the pages of the bee-journals. 

I wish to commend the most excellent 
report which is given in the .tmerican Bee 
Journal, by friend Hutchinson. While I 
am about it I might extend the same com- 
pliment to Mr. Macpherson. of the Canadi- 
an Bee Journal. Both gentlemen have left 
out the chaff and given us the kernels. As 
at almost every convention, there was some 
chaff with the wheat, and it requires no lit- 
tle discrimination to get at the gist of it, or, 
to carry out the figure, separate the wheat. 
After one goed brother, who had wasted, as 
I thought, a good deal of valuable time on 
the floor,and had finally, to the relief of 
everybody else, taken his seat, Bro. Hutch- 
inson (who sat near me) leaned over to me 
and whispered, ‘* What is the gist of that?” 
I laughingly replied that I could not tell 
him; but as it did not appear in the report 
published, I presume there was not any gist 
to it atall. I do not wish to convey the im- 
pression here that the convention was bor- 
ed very much with such chaffy speeches ; 
but at every convention there are a few of 
them, and he who reports the proceedings 
carefully must exercise a great deal of ed- 
itorial discrimination. Did you ever think 
of it ?—editors and reporters are nothing 
but professional fanning-mills. They try to 
retain the wheat, and blow out the chaff. I 
wish that we might have more wheat and 
less chaff at conventions when many of us 
are on expense. The president can do a 
great deal, but the members of the conven- 
tion can do more, in helping him. 

There is one thing which I wish could be 
put on paper, and that is the enthusiasm 
which we all get at conventions. It isas 
good as ashow to hear Dr. Mason get off 
some of his dry jokes while in the chair. 
They were not nonsensical jokes either. 
And there was that inimitable J. B. Hall, 
with his Scotch accent. In his earnest and 
apparent innocence, he had the whole con- 
vention laughing before they knew it, sever- 
al times. And there was R. L. Taylor, who 
scarcely if ever smiled, but in some way or 
other had the faculty of getting off some- 
thing pretty sharp every now and then. To 
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hear Prof. Cook talk is enough to make one 
feel there is nothing in the world so pleas- 
ant as bee-keeping, or experimenting upon 
whatever line he is talking upon. I watch- 
ed the faces of a good many while he was 
talking, and I could see an enthusiasm and 
a glow that showed that something of more 
than ordinary interest was going on. Oh 
dear! there are so many others who deserve 
personal mention, that I fear I must stop 
—— off, or some good brother will feel 
vurt. 

I do not know of any thing at the conven- 
tion that gave us more real pleasure, and 
that made us wake up, if we were inclined 
to be sleepy, than the bee-keepers’ songs. 
Unfortunately our good friend Dr. C. C. 
Miller was absent ; but very fortunately the 
secretary, R. F. Holtermann, had secured 
the services of the City Quartette. Ever 
time a song was rendered there was a quic 
and hearty encore; again and again they 
were called up; and again they were en- 
cored. The quick German wit of our friend 
Eugene Secor’s original songs, and the mel- 
ody of the music composed for the occasion 
by our own Dr. Miller, no doubt gave the 
songs a freshness and newness that thev 
possibly would not have had otherwise. I 
think our association ought to be proud of 
two such men—a real poet and a real musi- 
cian, either of them of no mean talent. 
While I am dictating this my eyes rest 
upon the report in the last American Bee 
Journal. In touching upon this point 
W. Z. H. says, ** The session was opened 
very pleasantly by singing several of the 
bee-keepers’ songs. The last one that was 
sung was one that appears on page 772 of 
the American Bee Journal. This was ren- 
dered in such a way that it ‘ brought down 
the house.’ It did us good to see the old, 
staid, and sober President Mason so far for- 
get himself as to slap his knees, 6° back his 

ead, and shake his sides with laughter.” 
You are just right, Bro. H. We all felt like 
Dr. Mason, but we did not express it in the 
hearty manner that he did. Don’t let there 
ever held a convention again, without 
the bee-keepers’ songs being a prominent 
feature. Sometimes it is a little tiresome to 
sit for a couple of hours, without something 
to enliven our spirits. The music will more 
than offset the time it takes up by the 
freshness and invigoration that will be sure 
to follow in the discussion. 

I wish you could all have shaken hands 
with those hearty Canucks. Well, I will 
shortly introduce you to their faces. Bro. 
Holtermann had arranged to have one of 
the er ouies take a picture of the conven- 
tion. The picture was taken, and is a most 
excellent one—a far better one than I could 
have taken with my camera, even if the 
Canadian officials had not put it in safe 
keeping at the custom-house office. This 
piawre will be reproduced ‘by the elegant 

alf-tone process, for the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS, and then we are going to introduce 
each of the members, one by one, to you. 


_ After the convention closed, a party, con- 
sisting of Mr. and Mrs. U. P. Dadant, Mrs. 
Root. and your humble servant, took in Niag- 
ara Falls. We should have been glad if the 
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party could have been made larger; but the 
other members, for various reasons, could 
not go. On the way there I enjoyed one of 
those unconventional bee-talks with Mr. 
Dadant, who, as you all know, is an extensive 
bee-keeper, and the prince of foundation- 
makers. As I neared Suspension Bridge | 
began to have some misgivings about my 
camera, which was, as you remember, in the 
custom-house office. I took along my friend 
Dadant to help me, and, if necessary, swear 
that I was an honest man and never cheat- 
ed any one—not even a custom-house Officer. 
I arrived at the office at 7in the morning. 
Yes, the camera was there all safe and 
sound. On presenting my name I was duly 
informed that I should have to wait until 1! 
o’clock, and go into the United States, 
which was only afew hundred yards away, 
over the bridge on the train. With some 
reluctance I left, Mr. Dadant and I with our 
better halves taking in the Canadian side of 
the Falls in the mean time. At the ap- 
pointed time I returned; and after what | 
thought was some red tape, I was handed 
over to the American custom officer, who 
conducted me back with my camera into 
Uncle Sam’s domain. No, sir; if you ever 
catch me in the Canuck borders again with 
a camera, that great ‘* big wall”’ that seems 
to me ought not to be there will have tum- 
bled down. The Canadians are every whit 
like us. They use the same coin, speak the 
same language, and yet we must pay duty 
on going back and forth. Hold on! Iam 
not going to branch out into politics. Iam 
not a free-trader—no, I won’t tell what | 
am; but just let me whisper in your ear, 
that, if you are a real — protectionist, 
and get caught in a custom-house office be- 
tween Canada and the United States, you 
will either not be quite so strong a one or 
you will preach annexation for the next ten 
years. é 
In due time I got safely into Uncle Sam’s 
domain with my camera; but as | left the 
Canadian official I could not help wanting 
to take a good picture of him before he 
knew it, and keep the likeness as a memor!- 
al to—protection or free trade, which? 
It is quite needless to say, that, when our 
party reached the American side, we had a 
ood time. I took all sorts of views of the 
alls, and some views that I fancy you 
could not buy, even at the little shops along 
the Falls. After we had driven around to 
some of the points most interesting to the 
ladies, Mr. Dadant and I, after dinner, took 


the camera, and took other views, both with 
our eyes and with the camera. Mr. D., 


who is the present secretary, has promised 
me that I may take all the views I want to 
on the Mississippi River at Keokuk, and 
that I shall not have to be bothered by cus- 
tom-house officers. 

I can not close this sketch without saying 
that the Brantford convention was in every 
way a grand success in numbers, enthusiasm, 
and in good feeling, and that great credit is 
due the secretary, Mr. Holtermann, for his 
careful preparation as well as to the “ staid 
old Dr. Mason the president,” for his good 
humor in managing so well a lot of Canucks 
and Yankees. ERNEST. 
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Ir was my good fortune to be able to at- 
tend the above convention; and it was one 
of the most pleasant and profitable I ever 
attended anywhere. The fact that Prof. 
Cook ones the chair had very much to 
do with it. Why is it, dear friends, that 
Prof. Cook has such an unusual gift for 
making things of this kind pleasant and 
profitable? Itis, in my opinion, because he 
loves his fellow-men; not because he says 
so, but because his — feeling toward 
every one manifests itself by every look and 
act. It is not particular ones that he feels 
kindly toward, but it is the great human 
family at large. When he presides, if there 
is any one who is inclined to be backward 
and diffident, friend Cook is sure to find out 
his name, and to assure him, by kindly 
words, that we all wish to know him and to 
hear him speak, and to contribute his mite 
toward our general fund of knowledge, even 
though that mite be buta little. There is 
almost always a tendency in bee-keepers’ 
conventions, as there is in meetings of other 
kinds, to let the whole interest drift into 
the hands of a few, and then somebody is 
always thoughtless enough (I almost feel in- 
clined to say foolish enough) to occupy a 
good deal more than his share of the time. 
This last convention was a marked exception 
in this respect ; but, once or twice there 
seemed to be a little tendency on the part of 
somebody to occupy valuable time on com- 
paratively unimportant matters. Prof. Cook 
has the rare gift of chiding these forward 
ones, and yet doing it so kindly that they 
wil} not feel hurt. As an illustration : 

Atone time the topic was, ‘* What other 
occupation is to be recommended in con- 
nection with bee-keeping?’’ The president 
remarked at the outset that he wanted brief 
testimonies from actual experience, from 
every one in the room. He wished to know 
what we had done and were doing in that 
line, rather than to suggest for others. 
()uite a good many were in attendance, and 
[at once decided that we older ones must 
start briefly. In fact, friend Cook called on 
me among the first,and asked me to please 
state briefly what occupation I would rec- 
ommend to be taken along with bee culture. 
| suggested small fruits and gardening, but 
at the same time mentioned that a great 
part of this industry came right in with 
swarming, extracting, etc. Then I men- 
tioned our friend France, who has banished 
every kind of small fruit from his place ex- 
cept blackberries. He has the finest planta- 
tion of blackberries I ever saw, and the 
berries need attention just at the time the 
extracting season is over. In fact, the boys 
are taken right from the bees to the black- 
berries. During the past season they just 
finished extracting while I was there; and 
as the berries were hardly ripe, the whole 
troop of helpers were permitted to go off on 





a fishing excursion, to be gone several days. 
This was their vacation. Jriend Cook evi- 
dently decided with me, that I had taken 
just about a appointed share of the time, 
for he replied ; 
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‘* There, Bro. Root has given us one very 
valuable and important suggestion. Black- 
berries can be cultivated, even on a consid- 
erable scale, without conflicting with the 
duties of the bee-yard at all. t us now 
have another valuable fact from some other 
brother, and so on.” 

_ One of the veterans attempted to get up 
just here; but Prof. Cook laughingly stop- 
ped him. 

** No, no, Bro. A., you just wait a little. 
We want to have a sort of Methodist class- 
meeting of this, and we are going to take 
ao whole convention right through in or- 

er. 

And so he did, calling them by name, and 
every one responded in some way or other. It 
was to me a grand lesson, and the result on 
the meeting at large was inspiring. I never 
saw so much good feeling, interest, and en- 
thusiasm, as this simple exercise brought 
out. Of course, ss and bee-keeping 
together came up more than any thing else. 
Some said the two did not conflict, wnile 
others complained of being called from the 
field, toward half a mile away, because the 
bees were swarming. 

The next brother, however, szid his wife 
managed to have her work where she was 
in full view of the bees; and unless some- 
thing extraordinary happened, she managed 
to take care of them herself, or fix them so 
they could remain until dinner time, with- 
out serious danger of loss. Others added 
their testimony in a similar way. 

_‘“*There!” said friend Cook, ‘‘ we are get- 
ting at a grand point now. Every bee-keep- 
er who expects to succeed should have a 
wife; and they two should recognize that 
women are now in these modern days in the 
habit, not only of furnishing muscle but 
brains for all the great interests that lie be- 
fore us as a people.” 

There were afew present who had neg- 
lected the partnership business of man and 
wife, and we laughingly bore down on them 
pretty hard. Most of the bee-keepers pres- 
ent were, of course, old enough to have 
wives. Another was so fortunate as to have 
boys who attended to things, thus prevent- 
ing the necessity of being in two places at 
once during swarming time. The president 
at once asked, ‘‘ My friend, do your boys 
work for nothing, and you take all the 
money, or do you pay them wages, as you 
would a hired man?” : 

The speaker promptly replied that his 
boys worked the bees on shares, and there- 
fore had good pay. 

‘*Thats good!” said the 
‘* Have your boys work with you, and pay 
them well and handsomely. Don’t forget 
that the first and most important duty you 
have in this world is to look out for the 
comfort, happiness, progress, and well-be- 
ing of your own children.” 

Vhen they got around to our good friend 
M. H. Hunt, we were astonished to hear 
him say that he had nothing particular to 
offer. When bantered a little he replied 
that, to tell the truth, he bod pices a lit- 
tle homesick. When somebody asked him 
why he was homesick, he said Prof. Cook 
had called out so many testimonials that 


president. 
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obliged the friends to tell about their wives, 
he had got to thinking of his wife. Of 
course, this raised a big laugh. One good 
elderly brother, when asked what occupa- 
tion he followed, aside from bees, mention- 
ed a variety of industries, winding up by 
saying that he also preached the gospel of 
Christ Jesus, and that he occasionally mar- 
ried young people, and that within the two 
preceding weeks he had actually received 
$20 for marrying a young couple. This, of 
course. started another burst of merriment; 
and when Dr. Mason added, ‘* Well worth 
the money,” the laughter increased. 

Of course, the matter of employing help 
to attend to the bees while the owner at- 
tended to the farm,soon came before us, 
and Dr. Mason said that no one need to fear 
to raise strawberries by the acre, if he wish- 
ed to, because he is a bee-keeper, for he 
could hire a man to look after the strawber- 
ries, and another one to look after the bees. 
Of course, the question then arose, * Is it 
well for the average bee-keeper to under- 
take to carry on different kinds of business 
by hiring help?” It was finally decided 
that some bee-keepers might do it, but oth- 
ers could not; and then the president told 
us of the reply of one of our great doctors in 
pomology. Somebody asked him the best 
material for mulching apple-trees. The re- 
ply was, ** Brains.’’ A bright young school- 
teacher had recently commenced with bees, 
and during the past season he was obliged, 
before his school was over, to hire one man 
and three women. He paid them some- 
thing like $100; but his honey crop brought 
between $400 and $500, so he felt well pleas- 
ed with the experiment. Now, my friends, 
this school-teacher was probably a college 
graduate, and had atrained intellect. His 
judgment of humanity was sufficient to se- 
lect safely the kind of help required. Le 
also had generalship enough to direct the 
business understandingly. And this brings 
us back to the president’s reply. ‘* Brains” 
is what is lacking almost every time. 

I propose to resume this in our next issue. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the City Hall in the city of Belleville, 
Ont., on the 8th and 9th of January, 1890. 

Streetsville, Ont. W. Couse, Sec. O. B. K, A. 


The 2ist annual meeting of the New York State Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held at the Court-house, Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb 5, 6,7, 1890. Reduced rates at hotels, and on all principal 
railroads. Each county association is requested to send two 
or more delegates. Programme and full particulars will ap- 
pear in due time. G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 


The Eastern New York Bee-keepers’ Association will meet in 
convention, Jan. 20, 21, 1890, in Agricultural Hall, Albany, N. Y., 
atlWa.M. Allinterested in bee-keeping are cordially invited 
to attend. Farmers’ institute is held at the same place, Jan. 
22. 23. W. 8S. Warp, Sec’y. 
Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 


The next meeting of the Indiana Bee-keepers’ Association 
will be held in the Agricultural Rooms of the State House, in- 


dianapolis, Jan. 15th, 1890, at 1 o’clock P.M. Reduced ratlroad 
rates secured by taking a receipt from the agent selling the 
ticket, and having it indorsed by the secretary of the associa- 
tion. G. C. THOMPSON, Sec’y. 
Southport, Ind., Dec. 18, 1889. 


The 2th annual meeting of the Nebraska State Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture-room of the Nebraska 
Hall State University, Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1890. Every 
bee-keeper, and lover of honey, is invited to meet with us. The 
Horticultural Association meets at Lincoln at the same time, 
and arrangements are now being made to hold juint sessions. 
I shall take pleasure in receiving and placing on exhibition 
any article used in connection with the apiery, that may be 
sent to me at Lincoln, express prepaid. J.N. HEATER, Sec. 

Columbus, Neb., Dec. 23. 


JAN. 


The next annual meeting of the Vermont Bee-keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Burlington, Vt., Jan. 21, 22, 1890. Excel 
lent hall accommodations have been obtained at the Van Ness 
House. The Vermont Central Railroad has granted round- 
trip tickets from the following places: Rutland, White River 
Junction, Cambridge Junction, Richford via St. Albans, Ticon 
deroga.and intermediate points, to Burlington and return. for 
fare one way. A good meeting is expected, and all are invit- 
ed. For further information‘and programmes, apply to 

. H. LARRABEE, Sec’y. 

Larrabee’s Point, Addison Co., Vermont. 


TOBACCO COLUMN. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH WE GIVE SMOKERS TO PERSONS WHO 
STOP USING TOBACCO. 


First, the candidate must be one of those who have gfven up 
tobacco in consequence of what he has seen and read in this 
department. Second, he promises to pay for the smoker 
should he ever resume the use of tobacco in any form, after 
receiving the smoker. Third, he must be a subscriber to 
GLEANINGS. Any subscriber may, however, have smokers sent 
to neighbors or persona] acquaintances whom he has labored 
with on the matter of tobacco-using, providing he give us his 
plage that, if the one who receives the smoker ever uses to- 
pacco again, he (the subscriber) will pay forthe smoker. The 
one who receives the smoker in this case need not be a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, though we greatly prefer that he be one, 
because we think he would be strengthened by reading the 
testimonials from time to time in regard to this matter. The 
full name and address of every one who makes the promise 
must be furnished for publication. 














MINISTERS AND TOBACCO; DR. A. B. MASON’S PO- 
SITION INDORSED. 

I want to say aloud amen to A. B. Mason’s re- 
marks about the “ tobacco hobby,” as given in the 
account of the proceedings of the International 
Bee-keepers’ Association. I used it very nearly 
sixteen years, smoking and chewing; but when I 
was converted to the Lord Jesus, ten years ago, [| 
learned that I must ‘‘ cleanse myself from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh,” as well as ‘of the spirit ’’ (2 Cor. 
7:D. LTlearned that the tobacco habit is one of the 
works of the flesh and not the fruit of the Spirit 
(Gal. 5:19-24), and from the day that I threw it away, 
and in my weakness asked the Lord to take the 
taste for it away from me, I have not touched it nor 
had any desire for it (I don’t want a smoker for it 
either). To the Lord bell the glory. I have known 
some professed ministers of the gospel who used 
tobacco. I have seen them kneeling in prayer, with 
the tobacco juice running down their beard over 
their clothes. I have sat beside them in meeting 
when their clothes smelled so strong that it fairly 
sickened me, and made me feel more like vomiting 
than responding amen to their prayers and exhor- 
tations. I have known ministers that I thought 
were starved off the circuit to which they were ap- 
pointed, when the combined tobacco bills of his 
flock (of goats) would, if rightly applied, have sup- 
ported him in comfortable circumstances. I re- 
joice to think that the air in the kingdom of God 
will not be tainted with tobacco smoke, nor will the 
redeemed saints of God spatter tobacco spittle in 
my face when we rehearse to one another face to 
face the wonderful grace of God. C. A. MEADE. 

Fremont, Mich., Dec. 20. : 


A BOY OF 17 TAKES THE PLEDGE. 

I will send you the name of Fred Kester, who has 
used tobacco for five years. He says he will stop 
now for good; and if he uses it again, he will pay 
for the smoker; but should he again use it we will 
pay for it ourselves. He is only 17, and came to 
live with’ us in March; and as we always read 
GLEANINGS aloud he became deeply interested, 
and said if those who had used tobacco for so many 
years could stop, surely he could. Surely we can 
see the good effects of the Tobacco Column. 


Mrs. J. H. DABOLT. 
Shirley, N. Y., May 14, 1889. 
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A DELIVERANCE THROUGH HIM, 

Looking over the headings of the various contri- 
butions to GLEANINGS I was arrested by the one by 
your friend N. A. Hunt, on the evils of the tobacco 
habit. I read it, wondering whether or not I should 
find in ita deliverance similar to mine; but I did 
not, to my great grief. I grieved, because I saw 
that Mr. H. seems to be an utter stranger tothe 
thought that thereisasure and permanent deliv- 
erance through Him who said, ‘‘My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.’’ Mr. H. might have 
presented our Lord as the ever ready and willing 
succorer from all such things to such as call them- 
selves believers in Christ; for of course he could 
not well do so to others who believe not. Alla 
man needs, who is addicted to tobacco, is to be- 
come conscious of the sinfulness of it in the sight 
of a holy God, and in the presence of our Lord, who 
joved us and laid down his life for us, to deliver us 
from every thing that makes us unfit for the pres- 
ence of God, and from every thing that defiles. 


J.R. MUHLEMAN, 
Woodburn, ILl., Nov. 11, 1889. 


WILL NEVER USE IT AGAIN. 

| have quit the use of tobacco, and never expect 
to use itagain. Please send me a smoker; and if I 
ever use tobacco again I will pay for the smoker. 
My son, David H. Eicher, of Quincy, O., did use to 
bacco, and I persuaded him to quit it. He says he 
will never use tobacco again. Send him a smoker; 
und if he does use tobacco again, I will pay for the 
smoker. J. L. ELCHER. 

(Quiney, O., July 1, 1889. 


TWO BROKEN PLEDGES; BUT THE SMOKERS PAID 


FOR. 
| owe you 70 cts. for broken smoker - pledge, 
pledged by Albert Sanders for smoker. And now, 
friend Root, I am heartily sorry that I have again 
gone back to tobacco. J. A. KIMeE. 
Fairfield, Pa., Nov. 20, 1889. 


In reading the Tobacco Column in GLEANINGS I 
have decided that, if others can quit using it, I can 
too. You may send me a smoker; and if I ever use 
tobacco again I will pay for the smoker. I have 
been using tobacco for 15 years. W. R. DAVIS. 

Silver Hill, Ark., June 10, 1889. 


Anuncle of mine has quit the use of tobacco, 
through reading a sample copy of GLEANINGS 
which Isentto him. Please send me asmoker for 
him; and if he ever uses tobacco in any form again 
| will pay you for the smoker if he does not. 

Pattens Mills, N. Y. F. .A. LOCKHART. 


TOBACCO AGAIN, BUT PAYS FOR THE SMOKER. 

Two or three years ago you gave me a smoker for 
quitting the use of tebacco. I have commenced 
again. Please charge me with the smoker. 


JOHN H. RUPERT. 
Woodcock, Pa., Dec. 7, 1889. 


| have taken GLEANINGS since 1884, and I can not 
do withoutit. Friend Root, my father sent to you 
for three smokers for three friends of his. They 
quit the use of tobacco. Now, if you wili send 
them the smokers, and if they use it again, I will 
pay you for the smokers. Isaac Radford is one 


name; L. D. Blake is another; the other is Elkanah 
Radford. 
Deep Water, W. Va. 
All right, and God bless you, friends. 


F. B. STEPHENSON, 
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Let us hear the conelnusion of the whole matter: Fear God, 
and keep his commandments; for this is the whole duty of 
man.—Ece. 12:13 








MRS. CHADDOCK. 

In the Farm Journal for January, 1890, appears a 
very natural likeness of Mrs. Mahala B. Chaddock, 
under the nom de plume of ** Rose Park.’’ The por- 
trait is accompanied by a very appropriate bio- 
graphical sketch. That Mrs. Chaddock’s writings 
were appreciated and enjoyed in other periodicals 
as wellas in our own, is evidenced by the closing 
paragraph from the sketch, which we copy: 

‘*Rose Park” was the pleasing nom de plume un- 
der which Mrs. Chaddock wrote exclusively for the 
Farm Journal, but the readers of other papers 
shared the pleasures of her writings as ** Hail Col- 
umbia,”’ and other aliases. Her style was light, 
cheerful, and attractive, but it often covered 
strong encouragement in right doing, and vigorous 
castigations for all meanness, littleness, and wrong. 


SENDING HALF-POUNDS OF BEES BY MAIL. 

IN the Review for Dec. 10, Bro. Hutchinson writes 
in regard to the subject as above, as follows: 

Not for a moment would we stand still in the 
pathway along which improvements are leaving 
their footprints; and we know from years of expe- 
rience what it is to live miles from an express of- 
fice; yet we are not ready to approve even of ex- 
—— in the way of sending large packages of 

ees by mail. There is one factor that sweeps 
away all other considerations: Somebody will be 
sure to put up bees in such a manner that the pack- 
age will be mashed, the contents of the mail-pouch 
soiled a little, and some official scared almost to 
death. Then away will go the precious privilege of 
sending queens by mail. Just so sure as this prac- 
tice is begun, just so sure queens will be eventual- 
ly thrown out of the mails, never to be re-admitted. 

You will notice that Bro. H.’s opinion coincides 
with ours, as expressed in another column. We 
are sure that it is wise to go slowin the matter. 
We must not undervalue the great privilege we 
now enjoy, of sending queens by mail, with a few 


attendants. 


QUEENS BY MAIL TO FGREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Bro. NEWMAN, of the American Bee Journal, was 
the first to get hold of this valuable intelligence, 
and give it to the bee-keeping world. We take 
pleasure in copying the law as it appears in that 
journal. 

OFFICE OF FOREIGN MAILS, 
Washington, D. C., Nov. 23, 1889. 

The International Bureau of the Universal Post- 
al Union, at Berne, Switz., having advised this De- 
partment that certain countries of the Posts! 
Union have consented to admit to the mails they 


exchange with other countries, packages contain- ° 


ing QUEEN-BEES; provided the bees are packed 
in wooden boxes, not exceeding 5x2x1'4 inches in 
size, closed with a wire screen protected by a 
movable wooden lid, and that postage thereon is 
prepaid, either at the rate applicable to letters or to 
‘samples of merchandise”’ in Postal Union mails: 


mS 


Syiteer 
® 
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IT IS HEREBY ORDERED: that on and after the 
ist of December next, Queen-Bees, in boxes which 
would entitle them to transmission in the domestic 
mails of the United States, and not exceeding the 
dimensions above named, shall be admitted to the 
mails that are exchanged between the United 
States and the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Chili, Columbia, Congo, Dutch West Indies 
(Curacoa, ete. ), Egypt, Guatemala, Hayti, Hawaii, 
India (British), Italy, Liberia, Mexico, Paraguay, 
Portugal and the Portuguese Colonies, Roumania, 
Siam, and Spain and Switzerland, and the postage 
rate applicable to * samples of mere thandise ; * and to 
the mails exchanged between the United States 
and Austro-Hungary, France, Germany, Greece, 
Luxemburg. The Netherlands and Dutch Guiana, 
provi*°d postage thereon is fully prepaid at the 
rate upplicable to letters ; viz., five cents per half- 
ounce, or a of half-ounce. 

OHN WANAMAKER, 
Postmaster General. 

Postmasters will cause due notice of the forego- 
ing to be taken at their offices, and issue the neces- 
sary instructions forcarrying it into effect. 

N. M. BRooks, 
Acting Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 


Our list now numbers 9232. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ADVANCE IN PRICE OF TIN PLATE. 
We are unable longer to sustain the prices on tin 
plate given on page 29 of our catalogue. Prices till 
further notice will be as omar 














Sh. in| 
Box. 


oy 
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|108 Ibs. 
135 Ibs. 
|110 Ibs. 


1 sheet ‘50 aicotelhies 
112 
112 
112 


IC coke tin, 14 x 20......... 

1X charcoal tin, 1 x 20 

1C coke tin, 12 x 2#.... 

1C Terne plate, 18x22... 9 75, 112 | 155 Ibs. 

No. 38, taggers’ tin, 14x 20 6% 2 225 /112 Ibs. 
12x24 is used for chaff-hive roofs, and 18x22 for 

Simplicity-hive roofs. Taggers’ tin is sometimes 

used for separators, but is pretty light; 18x22 will 

be shipped from here; allthe rest from New York 

or Philadeiphia direct. 


VEGETABLE-PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSES, 
OUTDOORS FURTHER SOUTH. 
At this writing, Dec. 31, we have beautiful lettuce 
and cabbage plants so far beyond the supply that 
we offer them for sale, on immediate orders, at the 
low price of $150 per 1000. If wanted by mail, add 
2) cts. per 1000 extra. Of the lettuce-plants, we 
have Boston Market, Grand Rapids, and Landreth’s 
Early ne cabbage-plants are H. A. March’s 
stock seed. Uniess we have colder weather than 
we have at this date, the last day of the year, our 
cabbage-plants will winter without protection in 
the open air; but this, of course, is improbable. 


~200-9 


OR FOR 


ALL-WOOD FRAMES, WITH THICK TOP-BAR. 


You will notice in this issue a number of articles 
bearing on the matter of wide and thick top-bars 
for brood-frames. The idea is, that, if brood- 
frames have atop-bar at least 1 inch wide and % 
thick, it will almost wholly prevent the building of 
brace or burr combs without the break-joint honey- 
board. We can furnish all-wood brood-frames, with 
such top-bars, at the same price as our regular all- 
wood frames, $1.20 per 100; $5.00 for 500. I would 
advise those who are interested, to try a few this 
year, and report results. Remember, we can not 
furnish metal-cornered frames with wide and thick 
top-bars. In ordering, call them thick-top brood- 
frames. No comb-guides are included with these. 
If comb-guides are wanted, add 20c per 100. 


ENGINES, SIMPLE AND COMPOUND. 

We have been having built, specially for bee- 
bive work, a superior grade of engines. They are 
heavier, and better built, steel and wrought iron 
being used in place of cast iron, as in ordinary 
trade engines. Our prices yre as low as can be ob- 
ae on engines of an inferior grade. Prices: 
= engines, without boiler, 24% horse-power, 
$15 5 horse-power, $100; 7 horse-power, $125; 
10 posnepewen, $150. Compound engines, without 
boiler, 2 horse-power, $100; 4 horse- omens See: 6 
horse-power, $167; 8 horse-power, The above 
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prices include lubricators, tbrottle-valve, and gov- 
ernor belt. In our compound engines, the steam is 
used over again in a larger cylinder, thus econo- 
mizing fuel, and these in small powers you will not 
be likely to get elsewhere. We have tested these 
engines thoroughly, and they give us good satis- 
faction. On engines and boilers combined, write 
for prices. For further particulars, write us. 


JAN. 


NEW TABLE OF PRICES ON WIRE NAILS. 


We submit a revised table of prices on fine wire 
nails with flat heads, taking the place of the table 
on page 17 of our price list. You will notice that, 
from two inches down tolinch we make the num- 
ber of wire one size larger than in the old list. We 
do this mainly to avoid advancing prices on ac- 
count of the largely increased cost of the nails. 
They now cost from 20 to 30 per cent more than 
last July. 


PRICE LIST OF FINE FLAT-HEAD WIRE NAILS. 


The \, %, and inch are also put up in }¢-lb. packages, at 15, 
12, and 10¢ per package. 
——— Price. 


Wet of 


Nails. 
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ae 70 | 1.40 1 
28; (* | é we BEE Ba 
6 | ie | a) 8 ; .60 | 1.35 | 5 00 
We have some nails yet in stock of the finer wire, 
which will be furnished as long as they last, at 
above prices. We can furnish the 1%, 2, and 2% 
inch, with casing or countersunk head, at same 
prices as above fiat head. These latter are the best 
for nailing up hives, as the head can be setin and 
puttied over better than the flat-head nail. If you 
want this kind of head, order as 4d, 6d, or 8d casing 
wire nails, instead of 1%, 2, or 2% inch wire nails. 
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Sugar Grove Thoroughbred-Poultry Farm. 
60 Ply. Rocks, Wyandottes, Langshans, 
Mottled Javas,and White Ply. Rock. 
Cockerels, at $1.50 Each. 

A Few Ply. Bock and Wyandotte Pullets, 
75e Each. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
W.H.SWIGART, - Lee Co., - DIXON, ILL. 
sarin re sponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 

Don’t buy your Seeds or 
Plants till you see my FREE 
1890 Catalogue. I offer some- 
thing Wonderful. Send for it. 
1-8db F. B. MILLS, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 
HE copartnership of ANDREWS & LOCKHART 
has closed, and the senior partner of that firm 
will give his time and attention to the breeding of 
Carniolan queens and bees in 1890, and will sell un- 
tested at $1.00; tested, $2.00; and will sell all queens 
above the untested at the price of the tested. Cir- 
culars will be out by the 10th of January. 
JOHN ANDREWS, 
1-6db Patten’s Mills, Wash. Co., , ae 
iarin responding to this adv: ertixe ment mention GL EANINGS. 





SECTIONS, $3. PER 1000. 


Foundation, Alsike’clover seed, and Japan- 
ese buckwheat, cheap as the cheapest. 
Beaaiel priges to omen. Send for our FREE PRICE 
HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 
a ase nantes GLeammnas. 1tfdb 


HOME EMPLOYMENT. — AGENTS 


wanted everywhere, for the HOME 
Sample FREE. 
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